Country Right Wrong’ 


By the Editor of The Saturday Review 


FOR four long years the “ National ’’ Government have preached and enforced disarmament. And 
during those four years have dragged—down—down—down—+to the depths of deepest despair—the Navy 
—the Army—and the Air Force. 

THEY have surrendered the Indian Empire to the cut-throat and the assassin. 

THEY have taken the money subscribed by Conservatives for Conservatism, and used the power 
of the Conservative Central Organisation built up for many years past with the money of CONSERVATIVES 
FOR CONSERVATISM and squandered it recklessly ON EVERYTHING ELSE—BUT CONSERVATISM. 

THEY have permitted shipping—agriculture— and mining—to fall down to utter ruin—and 
HAVING DESTROYED ALL THE DEFENCES OF THE REALM—they now ask the Nation to back them 


up to enforce “ sanctions ’—meaning War—against Italy—and the order has gone round not to oppose 
this. 


‘*MY Country right or wrong” has always been my slogan—and no one can say | have not 
proved my patriotism—but the ‘‘ National ’’ Government have been—wrong —wrong—wrong —dead 
wrong all through these four weary years. They have made every mistake—every blunder—so ‘that 
IF THEY HAD BEEN CHOSEN BECAUSE THEY WERE THE GREATEST ENEMIES OF THE COUNTRY— 
they could not have done worse. IT IS THEY WHO HAVE BROUGHT ALL THIS TROUBLE UPON THE 
NATION—and for the People to follow “ The ‘ National ’ Government right or wrong ” would be a deadly 
sin and a great wrong against—our King—our Country—our conscience, and our God. 

LUCY HOUSTON. 


THE whole of this stupid, wrong and senseless affair can so easily be settled by England retiring 
from the League of Nations and minding her own business. Why should the people in this Country 
allow the ‘‘ National ** Government to drag them into war? 


NO wonder Germany once said: ‘“ YOU ENGLISH WILL ALWAYS BE FOOLS.” 
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7 Fifteen Years Ago... 


THE late Duke of Northumberland, fifteen years ago, 

pointed out that ‘‘the League is simply a sham alliance 
of Powers based on so-called moral precepts, which will 
involve us in war without giving any promise of support or 
affording effective means of going to war. Could a more 
dangerous device be imagined than one which drags this 
country into war and yet renders it powerless to wage it?” 
and he ended his article as follows: “ The more we consider 
the League of Nations, the more does it seem that ‘some 


enemy hath done this.’” The events of the last few years 
prove the profound wisdom and foresight of the late Duke, 
but at Geneva last week it was shown that our Foreign 
Minister and our National Government still pin their faith 
to what he recognised as, and time is proving, a sham. 
Were it not so serious it would be laughable that a man like 
Litvinoff should at Geneva deliver a sermon on the sanctity 
of treaties. He, the representative of a government which 
recognises only the need for world revolution and the 
destruction of civilisation! The sham of the League of 


Nations with such an adherent could not be more obvious, 


and this country remains in it at increasing peril. 


The Patriot,—tg9th Sept. 
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THROUGH THE 
Get Out Now 


The time has come for Britain to get away from 
Geneva and stay away. 

This country has done its honourable best to 
make- the League function in the spirit which its 
founders hoped would inspire it. 

It has gone far beyond the edge of risk in its 
faithful allegiance. It has risked turning old 
friends into powerful enemies. 

By a course of action that we know to have been 
high-minded, but that a realist world persists in 
regarding as self-interested, we have risked the 
loss of our prestige. 


And all for what? The League is only half a 
League—a League of nations whose lungs are a 
deal stronger than their arms. The United States, 
potentially the most powerful country in the world, 
is out of it. Japan is out of it. Germany, the 
strongest power in Europe, is out of it. Italy is 
about to leave it. Russia is in the League only 
for the mischief it can make. 


For us the League is a war trap and nothing 
else. The Government is flattered, as the little 
countries intend it should be, by the thought of 
being the League’s Big Noise. That we are in no 
shape to be its Big Stick is cheerfully ignored by 
those who are loudest in demanding that we shall 
start mammocking Italy with the cow’s tail of 
sanctions. 


It is time we became realists too and recognised 
that our pro-League militancy is just a short cut 
to the next war. It is time we realised that because 
some of our peevish democrats enjoy this high- 
handed hectoring of the Fascist leader that is no 
reason why any British Government should involve 
itself in measures of which the certain outcome is 
another great war. 


What if many people in this country do dis- 
approve of what Italy is preparing to do to 
Abyssinia? Are we to become the Don Quixotes 
of the world, barging in and shaking our stuffed 


LOOKING GLASS 


club at any and every nation that is not comporting 
itself according to our latest set of ideals? 

If we pursue an anti-Italian policy, we are likely 
to find ourselves before long at war with a country 
that has always been our friend and that is now, 
incidentally, one of the most powerfully armed in 
Europe. And will the League, when that comes 
to pass, supply us with friends in need? Not a 
one. They will commend our high-mindedness— 
and keep out of the fuss. 

Evening News. 


* * 
* 


Britain is pro-British 

Dictatorship is alien to the democratic temper 
of this country. 

But when other nations choose a despotic method 
of Government, we have to face their choice as a 
fact. 

Italy is not the only country with a Dictator, 
and our foreign policy cannot be governed by 
whether we like or dislike the systems of other 
nations. 

Behind Abyssinia looms the menace of Memel. 

Is Britain prepared to apply sanctions to 
Germany as she is being pressed to apply them to 
Italy ? 

It is vital to Britain’s survival and prosperity 
that in the years before us we shall not be dragged 
to the brink of war by every Continental squabble. 

Pro-Fascism or anti-Fascism is not in question. 

The safety of Britain is in question. 

The British people are pro-British, and their 
foreign policy in future should reflect their mood. 

Sunday Dispatch. 


* * 
* 


Must We Go To War? 


The British public, its mind unattuned to the 
niceties of international law, is not impressed with 
the subtle distinction between economic and 
military sanctions, 
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It hears the T.U.C. and other voices demanding 
sanctions. It hears Sir Samuel Hoare telling the 
League Assembly, in effect, if not in so many 
words, that Britain will apply sanctions to Italy if 
the rest do. 

It hears Signor Mussolini, and not only 
Mussolini but eminent authorities in this country 
also, saying that sanctions mean _ war. 

And the public is asking itself, ‘‘ Why must 
WE have a war? Are we prepared to embark on 
another and perhaps more frightful struggle than 
that of 1914 in order that the task of developing 
and civilising Abyssinia, in which Britain has no 
real interest, shall be denied to Italy and entrusted 
to the half-League of Nations ?’’ 

Our people are told that it is the authority of the 
League that matters, and again they ask themselves 
‘* Are we willing that that discredited repository of 
olive branches shall now start handing out bombs 
and guns?” 

That is what the League threatens to do over 
Abyssinia; at any moment it may threaten to do it 
over Memel. If it can point a sanctionary gun at 
Signor Mussolini it can point another at Herr 
Hitler. If Abyssinia in Africa can start a European 
rumpus, Memel in Europe can set the world alight. 

The Memel trouble can still be adjusted if the 
nations concerned will act in time. But will they ? 
If we are to believe what Signor Mussolini told the 
‘Morning Post, he offered to talk over Abyssinia 
with our Foreign Office as long ago as January 
last. Why was the offer not accepted ? 

Evening News. 


** 
* 


Poor England 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s recent speech in 
which he admitted our defencelessness, has come 


Zs ~ 
DANGER LIST 
KEEP PATIENT 
WARM 


as chilly and belated comfort. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated with apparent frankness that 
we were no longer a force that counted in the world, 
that our friends distrusted our ability to help them, 
and that those whose policy was opposed to ours 
at the moment openly flouted us and treated us with 
contempt. 


This, of course, is all perfectly true. We would, 
however, remind Mr. Chamberlain that he has been 
a member of the National Government and a 
responsible Cabinet Minister for some years. 
Unless, therefore, we are to assume that his fore- 
sight was negligible, it is pertinent to inquire why 
he has never insisted on a reversal of the policy 
which has brought us to such straits, 


Canting Humbug 
The fact is that our politicians are beginning to 
realise that they have been found out. Having 
landed us into serious international complications 
which have recently taken a turn so much for the 
worse that war or loss of prestige seem the only 
alternatives, it has been brought home to them 
that the British people do not favour either. It has 
ever been the same when politicians without 
courage pretend to brandish a big stick when they 
possess in reality only a small cane. ; 
* 
Mussolini A Realist 


Doubtless it is difficult for ministers whose heads 
have been obscured in the clouds of idealism to 
recognise a realist when they encounter one, just 
as it is difficult for a spineless internationalist to 
recognise the honesty of purpose or even the 
motives of a genuine patriot. Mussolini is both 
a realist and a patriot and we have a shrewd idea 
that those optimists who have persuaded themselves 
into the comfortable idea that he is bluffing will be 
destined to a rude awakening. 

* * 
* 
Stiffening Resistance 

It is said that Mr. Anthony Eden was horrified 
by the outline of the terms which Italy would con- 
sider a satisfactory basis for terminating the dis- 
pute; and there seems little doubt that these are 
in some respects more difficult to reconcile with 
French and British interests than they would have 
been if the Fascist Grand Council had not been 
stiffened in its attitude by our policy of aggressive 
interference. From a punitive expedition such as 
we ourselves have often been compelled to under- 
take and with assurances from Italy that she would 
do nothing that would affect our rights in this part 
of the world, the conflict now has all the appearance 
of a major clash between three first class powers. 
* * 
* 
Ethiopian Bad Faith 

A study of Italy’s official case against Abyssinia 
with which the Italian Embassy has_ kindly 
furnished us, makes it clear that the history of the 
dispute between the two countries is one long 
catalogue of breaches of faith on the part of 
Abyssinia. 

Indeed, in view of the consistent breach of 
Treaty obligations and acts of aggression, includ- 
ing a series of unwarranted attacks on the Italian 
Consular and diplomatic services which, by all 
canons of international law, should be immune 
from insult, we are left wondering at the remark- 
able patience which Italy has shown over a number 


of vears. 


* * 
* 


Sacrifices For Peace 
The most cursory study of the documents will 
convince any reader of Italy’s consistent desire for 
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peace until it became clear that the Ethiopians were 
without honour and that it was quite hopeless to 
expect redress by negotiation. 

Even over the question of the delimitation of 
frontiers, -Abvssinia adopted an attitude in direct 
contravention of her undertakings, obstructing the 
international Commission which she had agreed to 
accept as arbitrator so that the members could 
not complete their task. 

In addition to this, the Ethiopian Government 
invited a party of Italian notables to enter 
Ethiopian territory to confer on frontier incidents 
and treacherously arranged for them to be 
ambushed and murdered. 

* * 
* 
Gruesome Document 

In spite of its admirable restraint, the Italian case 
is a gruesome document, and the fate of anyone 
who falls into Abyssinian hands is too terrible to 
be described. We hope to publish next week, a 
fuller account of Abyssinia’s barbarous behaviour, 
both to foreigners and to her own subject races 
many of which, as is generally unknown, have only 
come under Ethiopian rule after comparatively 
recent conquest. In fact, Addis Ababa itself is in 
territory conguered by Ethiopia during the past 
fifty vears, while much of the Empire was annexed 
as late as 1909. It is amusing, therefore, to hear 
Ethiopia talking of Italian aggression. 

* * 


Cutting Off His Nose 

The richest man in the Spanish village of 
El Pobo, at least had the courage of his convictions 
and was not afraid to suffer some personal incon- 


‘venience in order to spite his relations. This he 


did by the simple expedient of burning all his 
paper money and throwing his silver coins into a 
well, thus ‘‘ liquidating ’’ his savings of some 
six hundred pounds, thereby ensuring that his 
heirs could not profit by them after his death. 
The great difference between him and the 
Socialist or Communist is that while the rich man 
of El Pobo was prepared to sacrifice something 
to satisfy his churlishness, the Socialist is con- 
cerned only with getting something for nothing. 
One day, perhaps, he will realise that there is 
no such thing as something for nothing and that 
there is very little difference between voluntarily 
destroying one’s savings and losing them by dis- 
criminatory taxation or confiscation. The ultimate 
result is the same; the savings no longer exist and 
there is nothing left to tax, Then, as in Russia 


to-day, the Communist will have to depend upon 
his own efforts or starve. 
* * 
* 
Lip Stick In Russia- 
It is amusing to read that not only has the land 
of the proletariat permitted and even encouraged 
the use of that bourgeois affectation cosmetics, but 


that it is importing a real princess as dress adviser 
to the Soviet Government. 


The truth is that the Russian state has been 
casting envious eyes on the fortunes accumulated 
by our Hadnuts and Coty’s and has decided that 
such a potential source of profit is too good to be 
missed. The result has been the birth of the new 
State Cosmetic Trust. 


To encourage further the use of these aids to 
beauty, the ban on jazz has been lifted and visitors 
to Soviet Russia may now be treated to the edify- 
ing spectacle of proletariat night clubs filled with 
painted women who are said to be pouring money 
into the coffers of the Trust. Truly has it been 
stated that necessity knows no law. 

* * 
* 
Growing Unemployment 

This may be described as a switch over from 
the heavy industry to the light; for in contrast 
to the boom in cosmetics, the former is still unable 
to pay! its way. Last year, the State had to grant 
a subsidy of no less than 50 million roubles, which 
equalled forty per cent. of the gross profits. 

Meanwhile, a lively controversy is going on as 
to what is best to be done, the plan most favoured 
being one imposing fresh hardships on the 
workers. This will involve mass dismissals and a 
system of pay necessitating sweated labour which is 
described as ‘‘ encouraging.”’ 

Thus unemployment is growing in industrial 
centres to such an extent, that the ‘“* inquiry 
bureaux,’’ as labour exchanges are politely called 
in Russia, which were closed down five years ago, 
when all the unemployment was _ officially 
‘* liquidated,’’ are to be opened again in Moscow. 

* * 
* 
Religious Persecution 

In spite of these troubles, the Russians still find 
time to carry on the Anti-God campaign. Or is it 
that, with so much unemployment, time hangs 
heavy on their hands? Recently, Roman Catholic 
priests in the Ukraine, have been mercilessly 
persecuted. Most of them have now been arrested 
and those churches which still possess a priest, are 
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so heavily taxed that they cannot keep open. In 
the White Russian Soviet Republic only thirty 
Catholic churches remain out of 120 which were 
recently open and only twelve priests remain at 
liberty, seven of whom are too old to officiate. In 
fact, throughout the whole of the U.S.S.R. mass 
arrests of priests have been carried out and the 
last priest in Leningrad has been compelled to 
leave. 


* * 
* 


The Army Manoeuvres 

We must confess to some perturbation at the 
result of the recent manceuvres. We have always 
been aware that the Army has been under-manned 
and under-armed; but we had always understood 
that what there was of it was at least efficient. The 
operations ended amid confusion, added to which, 
the supply arrangements broke down so badly that 


7 aN "DONT COME To 
COOK 


many of the troops had to go many hours without 
food. This is all very well in war when such a 
situation is sometimes unavoidable; but when it 
happens in peace time it augurs ill for the organisa- 
tion of our commissariat department under active 


service conditions. 


* * 
* 


Inefficiency 


It must be remembered not only that an army 
marches on its stomach, but that it fights with 
ammunition. If, as would have been the case in 
war, a great many rounds had had to be expended, 
we may wonder with some justification whether the 
supply arrangements would have been equal to 
the occasion. That arrangements should have 
broken down after so tiny a march is disconcerting 
to say the least. 


* * 
* 


Lack Of Decision 


There seems also to have been a lack of decision 
on the part of several senior officers, which trans- 
mitted itself to lesser ranks. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
had set an exercise designed primarily to test 
mobility, a static period set in. The truth seems 
to be that the activities of a great part of our army 
have been confined for far too long to open spaces 
such as Salisbury Plain with the result that there 
is a danger of it becoming helpless in enclosed 
country. 

However, it was not the fault of the Army com- 
manders that the mechanised ‘“‘ Cavalry ’’ were 


inadequate ; for the Government has starved this 
branch of the Service and, after stultifying develop. 
ment since 1927, is only now lending an ear to 
public clamour. 


* * 
* 


Losing Money Abroad 

A rumour has persisted lately that Dr. Schact, 
the Governor of the Reichbank, intends to seek 
a further German loan in London. We sincerely 
trust that this will be refused. British capital js 
required for developing the Empire and increasing 
the number of British enterprises. Nor has our 
experience- of lending money to Continental 
countries, most of which has been lost, been such 
as to recommend any further speculations in such 
a direction. The fact is that, lending money 
abroad is to-day, practically synonomous with 
losing money abroad. Nor is even a resonable 
proportion of it ever spent on matters which would 


OLD NAZI AUBBARD 


benefit the trade of this nation, but is frittered away 
in erecting vast buildings and turning out 
armaments out of materials produced at home. 
** 
* 
Freedom of the Press 


The following letter was recently published in 
the Surrey Herald. 


To the Editor, 


Dear Sir,—With all respect to your article under 
‘“ Here and There,’’ in last Friday’s edition, | 
think you are a little off the track with regard to 
the Press of the moment not being muzzled. If 
the Press of today is allowed to print what it likes, 
why is Lady Houston so annoyed about her paper, 
the Saturday Review, being banned by the present 
Government ? 


In my opinion the country has not to wait for 
Fascism to bring in its train ‘‘ Dictatorship,” 
because we are already being dictated to by a body 
unseen, which acts through the daily Press, a party 
which has not come out into the open to gain its 
power, but has craftily crawled to position through 
unseen channels, thus rendering England no 
longer a free country. Never since pre-war years 
have we enjoyed an independent Press. The recent 
episode regarding the Saturday Review, edited by 
that great patriot, Lady Houston, D.B.E., gives 
proof of this fact. M. ALmotrt. 


24, Raphael Street, S.W.7, 
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Beware, Mr. Baldwin 


By Kim 


HY should there be a crisis? It would 
have been quite unnecessary had we 
possessed a Government which placed the 
interests of the British nation and the Empire first. 

The trouble we have to face to-day is primarily 
due to the lamentable fact that the Government 
which calls itself ‘‘ National ”’ is the very reverse. 
It pursues the chimera of Geneva and ignores the 
sacred trust of building up the British Empire. 
Separatists and hostile forces are tolerated to a 
degree of feebleness akin to imbecility in such great 
dependencies as India, Ceylon, South Africa, 
Egypt, Kenya, and Iraq. Our hold on these 
countries is relaxing, where it has not been almost 
entirely surrendered. 

The Government’s Imperial policy, in short, is 
so futile that it is not surprising Mr. J. H. Thomas 
was appointed Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, since he is a Socialist careerist with a 
principal capacity for ribald jokes, a man of no 
education or outlook beyond a trivial circle, and 
entirely incapable of realising the vastness of 
Empire conception. 


A Stillborn Ideal 


This insularity goes hand in hand with a 
pacifism which sees only a virtue in disarmament 
and in pacifying those who are enemies. Hence, 
Mr. Baldwin and his friends welcomed with open 
arms the conception of a League of Nations, a 
League to prevent war, a most excellent theory 
which unhappily has altogether failed in practice. 
Its failure was pre-ordained at the very start when 
the United States refused to join it, although their 
own president, the late Woodrow Wilson, a 
modern Eris, flung his apple of discord into the 
ring and left the other nations to fight it out, in 
which fight so far Britain seems to be playing the 
unhappy part of Paris. 

It was one thing to join such a League and watch 
events for the benefit of the British Empire, but 
quite another to throw aside all our armour and 
arms in the hopes that the others would follow our 
example. 

The United States Government are realists and 
they are building up a powerful navy and air force 
with an eye on Japan. All the nations are arming 
relentlessly because they recognise the dangers that 
loom ahead. But our Government so far has only 
indulged in talk on the subject. We are told that 
next week the Conservative Conference has for 
discussion many resolutions on re-armament, 
which may or may not mean a thing, though all 
the other Great Powers are working overtime in 
anticipation of trouble. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
suddenly realises what the Saturday Review has 
been preaching for over two years, namely, that 
our defensive position is precarious. Yet with our 
military situation as it is the Government choose 


to become suddenly bellicose towards Italy, not 
because of any menace to our Empire, but in order 
to observe the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

To the bulk of the British nation, had the 
Government shown a stiff upper lip when the 
Imperial links were being severed in India, Egypt, 
and elsewhere, and had it revealed a cold indiffer- 
ence to Geneva and all its works, its popularity 
would have rendered it safe from all outside attacks. 
At the present time it is sending every warship, 
aeroplane, and regiment, it can possibly scrape up 
to menace Italy in the Mediterranean, for, whatever 
absurd explanation our Ambassador in Rome may 
offer to Signor Mussolini, it is a definite menace. 
Any Englishman who gets a thrill out of the 
Government’s announcement that Great Britain is 
doing all this solely as a member of the League of 
Nations is welcome to it. To anyone not obsessed 
with the whole proceeding, it seems sheer and 
dangerous fatuity. It threatens to embroil us in 
a war which may obliterate all Europe, including 
ourselves. 


Yellow—as Ever 


Of course, the Liberal and Socialist newspapers 
are in the thick of the quarrel, doing their best to 
involve us with Italy, demanding Sanctions, other- 
wise war, although they will be the last to fight 
and the first to squeal when the country is fighting 
with its back to the wall, thanks to the pacifist 
policy which has left us with such an inferiority 
in arms that we cannot confidently hold the 
Mediterranean even if we leave the North Sea 
unprotected. 

Is the nation going to stand by Mr. Baldwin 
and his Government if he intends to impose 
Sanctions at Geneva at the behest of the Minor 
Powers who count for nothing? It is surprising 
to read certain organs of the Press which hitherto 
have been sound and resolute, but now suddenly 
wilt and proclaim that in a quarrel the, nation will 
be solidly behind the Government, right or wrong. 
We do not believe that the nation will support the 
Government if it attempts to take any part in 
imposing Sanctions on Italy. 


There is no sign whatsoever of public support 
or the slightest indication of enthusiasm for so 
dangerous and Quixotic an adventure. Our view 
is that the Government, if it proposes to take part 
in any Sanctions, should be refused any assistance. 
Allegiance to the King and our nation does not 
cover any futile adventures on behalf of a League 
of Nations which has failed in every respect to 
perform its original functions. We should not be 
dragged into a war to save the face of the Govern- 
ment whose policy has been false from the start. 
Mr. Baldwin had better walk as delicately as 
Agag, for unless he does, he will suffer a similar 
fate. 
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SWEET ORANGES 


£100 is offered by an advertising agency for a ‘‘ Jaffa Orange Song.” 


28 September 1935 


In good King Charles’s golden reign, 
Ere Jaffa fell to Jewry, 

A buxom lass stood in the lane 

That bears the name of Drury, 
And cried ‘‘ Who’ll buy my oranges! 
Ripe oranges! Sweet oranges! 
Who'll buy poor Nellie’s oranges ?”’ 

And people bought like fury. 


There wasn’t any Selfridge’s, 
There wasn’t any Gorringe’s, 
The rabbits ran where Mayfair is, 
When Nellie sold her oranges. 
But Thespis had resumed his reign, 
The Phoenix now was Drury Lane, 
And there each day, in shine or rain, 
_ Sweet Nellie cried her oranges. 


The buckos of the period, 
By horse and chair and foot they came, 
But not for oranges, ecod! 
In search of richer fruit they came, 
For Nell, now fifteen years of age, 
Was doing nicely on the stage, 
And since the wench was all the rage, 
To press their eager suit they came. 


King Charles he was a merry king ; 
You'd call his manners chancy ; 

One day while out philandering 

Sweet Nellie took his fancy. 
We know not by what power to please 
She brought the monarch to his knees, 
But some think it was oranges 

That worked the necromancy. 


Sweet Nell’s career was brief but bright, 
Though Hollywood’s distorted it. 
To high and low she gave delight, 
Showed charity and courted it. 
For she was English through and through, 
Outspoken, honest and true blue, 
With p’raps a touch of citrus too, 
Though history’s not reported it. 


Enough! We live in moral days, 
And Jaffa’s now in Zion, 

And none affects the naughty ways 
That pretty Nell got by on. 
For such as she there’s no excuse, 
But though it seems to play the deuce, 
There’s nothing, still, like orange juice 

For keeping sweet and spry on. 
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This Government's Black 
Record 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


claim credit for the sacrifice of others is 

not an admirable thing, and there is nothing 

more nauseating than the complacency with 

which the ‘‘ National ’’ Government accepts the 

plaudits of its sycophants in connection with the 

improvement in the financial position of the 
country in the last few years. 

The nation’s credit has been re-established, not 
by far-reaching changes and wise economic 
measures, but by the response of the public to the 
further financial sacrifices imposed upon their 
already heavily over-burdened resources, thereby 
enabling the Government to bask idly in the sun- 
shine of a balanced Budget, while continuing to 
permit our Defence Forces and our mercantile 
marine to dwindle far below the danger point, and 
the number of our unemployed is largely in excess 
of what it was when the present Prime Minister 
was hurled from office in 1929. 

There is one direction, however, in which the 
Government may claim to have been “‘ con- 
structive,’ and yet it has remained practically 
unnoticed and strangely unadvertised—the setting 
of individual ministers above the Law, thereby 
removing the possibility of protection and redress 
for those of His Majesty’s subjects who may 
need it. 


TAXATION TYRANTS 


The Income Tax payer has been for many years 
only too painfully aware of the obstacles placed in 
his way of obtaining relief when he has had 
occasion to differ with the Taxation Authorities. 
He knows that even if he succeeds in proving his 
case he is more than likely to have to bear his own 
legal costs which may amount to more than the 
amount in dispute. But he suffers a comparatively 
minor injustice to that of the man whose property, 
being seized by a local authority, may now only 
appeal to the Minister of Health—a state of affairs 
inaugurated by the Baldwin Government of 
1924-29, and a grave infringement of the age-old 
rights of the British subject. 

And this year has seen the number of Ministerial 
autocrats increased, for the Bill dealing with 
“ ribbon-development ’’ creates the Minister of 
Transport as final judge in any dispute concerning 
the development of a roadside estate. 

Now these changes are such as definitely to 
undermine the whole of the British Constitution 
and the Common Law, to say nothing of the 
ancient conception of a judicial system unswayed 
by politics or political changes. The right of the 
Briton to have his case argued in open Court is 
one upon which history lays the strongest insist- 
ence, and it is one which is being interfered with 
again and again by the ‘‘ National ’? Government 
and the members of that Government. 


There was outcry enough when Parliament 
presumed to meddle with the Judges’ salaries, the 
point of the objection being—rightly—that Parlia- 
ment has no jurisdiction over His Majesty’s Judges 
in the administration of justice to all and every 
citizen, without let or hindrance or subjection to 
any person or body. of persons, whether elected or 
appointed. But where is the outcry against this 
arrogant presuming to deny the subject access to a 
Court of Law, and to set up instead a dictatorial 
Minister from whose judgment there is no appeal ? 


A more harshly ironic comment on the frequent 
absurd laudations of ‘‘ free’? democracy by our 
public speakers and newspaper sycophants could 
hardly be devised. While congratulating us at 
every turn on the freedom of our political system, 
the “‘ National ’’ Government proceeds to acquiesce 
in the assumption of autocratic powers by certain 
of its members in the administration of their 
Departments. 


THE RUIN OF SHIPPING 


Similarly, while congratulating us upon our 
recovered ‘‘ prosperity ’’ under its guidance, that 
very Government has allowed our dwindling 
shipping—the cradle of our defence as well as the 
shuttles of our overseas trade—to struggle, almost 
without avail, for a whole year after admitting that 
ship-owners were entitled to assistance against 
unfair competition. To such a pitch have matters 
been brought by foreign monopoly and subsidy, 
that it is now only a matter of months before the 
traffic even between Dominion and Dominion 
passes into foreign hands. 


The present position in the shipping world is as 
unintelligent and as devastating to our interests as 
was our adherence to Free Trade in a world which 
would have none of it. ‘‘ Free imports without 
free trade,’’ as the situation has well been phrased, 
meant our gradual disappearance from _ the 
industrial world, and so long as we stuck to it, 
other countries did not concern themselves to 
accommodate us ; but, as soon as duties were placed 
on their goods, the state of affairs changed to one 
of a scramble for agreements with us. In the same 
way, until our shipping is provided by the Govern- 
ment with weapons against the foreigner, we may 
talk ourselves black in the face for all the good it 
will do. 


If, instead of wasting time and money on the 
appointment of investigators and committees to 
consider the plight of the depressed areas, the 
Government were to assist shipping, more than one 
depressed area would be instantly relieved, for it is 
the failure of our shipping, together with the 
drastic cutting of the personnel of the Fighting 
Forces and the resultant idleness of factories which 
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would have been occupied in supplying them, that 
accounts for a very considerable percentage of our 
unemployed. In brief, the ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment has preferred to spend our money on doles 
and committees, rather than on ships and men. 
The “ National ’’ Government during its four 
years of office has contrived to pile up quite an 
amazing number of sins against the common weal 
—sins both of omission and of commission. And 
curiously enough the sins of commission are all 
against the constitutions of countries, and those of 
omission are all failures to intervene directly to 
benefit the daily affairs of men. For instance, they 


have drawn up a truly remarkable constitution for 
India and meddled unpardenably with our own, fo; 
it is so much the less likely (so they must argue) 
that the general public will be aroused to contro. 
versy possibly directed against them while they are 
occupied with constitutions, which sound large and 
important, but whose immediate and_ personal 
effects are not realised by the man in the street, 


In other words, the slogan of ‘‘ Safety First” 
is the main inspiration of all Government actions, 
and the fear of losing votes has palsied every brain 
amongst them. 


Save Our 


By Boyd 


HE Chairman of the P. & O. dropped a bomb 
amongst the political ‘‘ lotus eaters ”’ 
recently when he declared in the most 

specific terms that certain important, or even vital, 
British shipping lines are on the point of being 
driven off the seas by foreign subsidised competi- 
tion. He mentioned three examples of companies 
connected with his own and declared that in one 
of these the British mail and passenger service 
would be withdrawn within the next few months. 


It has been a shock to the public to learn so 
clearly how dangerously far our shipping has been 
allowed to drift towards disaster. We have all 
known only too well how depression and unemploy- 
ment have held in their grip certain of our areas 
which used to live and thrive on the ship-building 
industry. We know that thousands of our Mer- 
chant officers and seamen have been hopelessly 
“‘ on the beach ”’ for years. And although the fact 
is less visible, our shipping has been steadily and 
rapidly dwindling by the sale of our ships to 
foreign owners and by no replacement being made 
of these and obsolete ships. 


Two measures of protection must be afforded our 
shipping by our own and by the Dominion 
Governments. The first is that we should protect 
the interests of British lines trading between 
Empire ports; the other is that subsidies to foreign 
ships must be met by subsidies to our own. 


BRITAIN MUST LEAD 


The first is a matter for Dominion Governments 
in some cases more than our own, and in some 
measure so is the second. But our own Govern- 
ment must lead the way, and if it does so I cannot 
suppose that the Dominions would fail to follow. 


The threat of foreign competition is nothing new. 
It has been going on for years and our ownership 
of world tonnage has shrunk from some forty per 
cent. to less than 27 per cent. As far back as a 
year ago last July, the Government, through Mr. 
Runciman, gave a definite promise that protection 
would be given to British lines on Empire routes. 
In such measures of protection he mentioned the 


Shipping 


reservation of inter-Imperial trade, preferential 
treatment of British ships and cargoes, and 
differential duties against foreign subsidised ships. 


The subsidies paid to foreign lines by their 
Governments are on so lavish a scale that British 
lines, however efficiently managed and run, cannot 
compete with them. There is only one weapon by 
which such unfair competition can be fought and 
that is by British subsidies. Practically every 
country of maritime importance is using the subsidy 
weapon against British lines, and it is quite cer- 
tain that all negotiations or entreaties on our part 
for fair treatment will be in vain until we make it 
plain that we will employ the same subsidy weapon 
to defend our maritime power. 


A MATTER OF URGENCY 


Certain of our shipping lines must close down or 
withdraw mail and passenger services on Imperial 
routes because the ships are not only unable to 
earn a profit, but are actually incurring a steady 
loss. While such a state of affairs continues, the 
lines cannot lay down new ships. 


On the other hand we have been told that if such 
protection is granted as will allow British lines to 
fight their competitors on fair and equal terms, it 
will mean the immediate ordering of new liners. 
At one stroke then, it is in the power of the 
Government to bring a flood of employment to 
some of the worst of our depressed areas. 


Both in ship-building and shipping we have 
thousands of the nation’s ‘‘ key men ”’ rusting into 
inefficiency, and we have had for years no stream 
of new men learning their trades to make up natural 
wastage. 


In the last war our ship-builders and our sea- 
men saved us from disaster. What could our Royal 
Navy have done without the armies of skilled men 
in the ship-yards, and the scores of thousands of 
mercantile and fishing seamen who filled their 
expanded ranks? 


It required all our merchant ships and men to 
allow us to win the last war. Without a strong 
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We are losing our trade to foreign subsidised ships. The Government must act if busy days are to come back again. 


Merchant service we can have no strong Navy. 
The more ships and men we employ in peace, the 
greater is our reserve of strength not only in such 
ships and men, but in the yards of the ship- 
builders. 


It is because other nations have realised this 
lesson, so plainly taught to them and to us in the 
war, that they have been building up their mer- 
cantile strength by subsidising their shipping lines. 


We can still build and run liners as economically 


and efficiently as any foreign owners, and may still 
flatter ourselves, in fact, that we can go one better 
and beat the foreigner at that game. But we can- 
not continue to do so if we go on losing our trade 
to foreign subsidised ships which are run in com- 
petition of ours regardless of losses made up out of 
the subsidies. 

Now our shipping lines are forced to send an 
S.O.S. to the nation, and it is up to the nation to 
insist that at all costs the needed help is given 
without hesitation or delay. 


Germany's Eyes on Austria 
By C. F. Melville 


HE future of Central Europe may be decided 
in Africa. This thought is uppermost in the 
minds of most thinking people in the 

Danubian regions. For it is evident that if Italy 
gets involved in a war with Abyssinia, which now 
seems inevitable, she may have to give up her 
defence of Austrian independence. Italy hopes 
for what the Germans in 1914 called a ‘‘ quick, 
jolly war.’’ A long and difficult campaign before 
Abyssinia is finally subdued is, however, more 
likely, and this would mean a great expenditure of 
energy and resource on the part of Italy such as 
would render impossible the maintenance of an 
active Italian policy in Central Europe. 

Berlin, of course, is fully aware of this. Hence 
the recent attempts of Germany to express a more 
friendly tone towards Italy. The Fiihrer would 
like to see the Duce fully occupied in Africa, so 
that a compromise bargain could be arrived at in 
regard to Austria. Such a bargain would mean 
the setting up of a Coalition Government, including 
Nazi Ministers, in Vienna, whilst keeping the out- 
ward form of an independent Austria. The next 
step would be elections in Austria held under pres- 
sure from Germany, and Gleichschaltung, and, 
finally, Anschluss, would follow in due course. 

By these means Herr Hitler would arrive in 
Austria, and, such a situation, taken together with 


the emergence in Czechoslovakia of the camou- 
flaged Nazi party of Herr Henlein, with which | 
dealt in a previous article in these columns, would 
mean the submergence of the Czechs in a Germanic 
‘sea.’ This would be the beginning of 
Germany's penetration down the Danube, and, by 
way of the Balkans, to the Mediterranean and the 
Near and Middle East. Ina word: the old drang 
nach Osten in a new form. 

Instead of trying to buy off Italy in Africa by 
offering her enemy there a strip of British territory, 
the British Government would have done better 
to have left Abvssinia alone and make a definite 
contribution to the task of keeping Germany out of 
Austria. Instead, Italy was given a virtually free 
hand in regard to Austria, while Britain kept aloof. 
Italy may now have to throw in that hand, and 
retreat tothe Brenner. If in the meantime, Britain 
and France do nothing in regard to Austria, before 
Italy withdraws, the door may be left wide open for 
the German penetration of the Danubian region. 

If Britain, France and Italy do not take the 
necessary measures to promote the settlement of 
the Austrian question within a general Danubian 
framework, before Italy and Abyssinia are at war, 
Herr Hitler may take advantage of the Duce’s pre- 
occupation in Africa to achieve a German victory 
in the Danube, 
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Facing Realities 


By Robert Machray 


NSTEAD of downright statements of the most 
positive description to this or that effect, 
negotiations appear to be having a turn at 

Geneva, but it will be well to preserve an attitude 
of extreme caution when considering whether there 
is any real improvement in the situation since such 
improvement can scarcely be said with truth to be 
in sight. These talks may last for some time or 
they may not. What alone is certain is that Signor 
Mussolini has called no halt in his preparations for 
war on Abyssinia, but, on the contrary, is sending 
all the while large and effective additions to his 
forces already in Africa. 

There is no change in the situation, then, so far 
as Italy is concerned. Nor is there any change in 
the stand taken by our Government, though it has 
gone so far as to deny that the concentration of the 
British Fleet in the Mediterranean indicates aggres- 
sive intentions towards Italy— a démarche which 
was met by one on analogous lines from Rome 
concerning England. But the latest exposition of 
British policy was given last Saturday by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in a speech at a “‘ National ’? Government demon- 
stration at Floors Castle, Kelso. 

And a very extraordinary speech it is. Coming 
from such a source it must be considered authori- 
tative, yet it is marked, for one thing, by the 
strangest sort of contradiction regarding the place 
of this country among the nations, and, for another, 
by its throwing overboard the Disarmament Con- 
ference without further ado; completely, absolutely, 
without benefit of clergy, so to speak, and what 
must be the feelings of poor Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son! It may quite easily be the case that in this 
heavy blow he and the people who think like him 
will see an almost fatal attack on the League itself, 
and not an approach at long last to something that 
might be reckoned as sanity. 


What Did He Mean? 


Mr. Chamberlain, after remarking that the 
Government was faced bv a very difficult and 
dangerous problem, as is obvious enough to every- 
body, went on to say, with smug complacency, that 
it was a wonderful tribute to the prestige and influ- 
ence of our country that whenever international 
troubles arose, it was to Britain that other countries 
turned to appeal for help. How very gratifying, 
to be sure! It might have passed, for there is still 
a certain amount of truth in it, yet, as his speech 
continued, he had to qualify so materially what he 
had said as not only to render it nugatory, but to 
contradict it altogether. 

Proceeding, he stated that throughout these 
anxious weeks it had been made abundantly clear 
that ‘‘we’’ have been gravely handicapped by the 
fact, the ‘‘knowledge of which is widespread on the 
Continent,”’ that our defensive forces had fallen to 


a dangerously low level. ‘“‘ That knowledge,” he 
added, ‘‘has shaken the confidence of our friends 
in our ability to carry out our obligations, and it 
has encouraged those who are not so friendly to 
think that we can be treated with indifference, if 
not with contempt. This is not a tolerable situa- 
tion for a great country, and it is not helpful to 
the cause of peace.”’ 

All is there in the single sentence—confidence 
shaken in our ability to carry out our obligations, 
What about the prestige and influence of our 
country of which Mr. Chamberlain had spoken 
earlier? And who is mainly responsible for our 
being treated with indifference, if not with con- 
tempt? Is it not our fatuous Government, with 
Mr. Baldwin now at its head? Again, is not the 
classification of the nations of the world into 
‘friendly and not so friendly’’ inept in the highest 
degree ? Every nation is guided in the last analysis 
by its own interests, and our “ friends,’’ particu- 
larly in the League, are those who can, or think 
they can, make something out of us, or whose 
interests coincide more or less with our own—at 
most, a small group. 


Shirked Responsibilities 


But the most striking part of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech came at its close. He declared that ‘ the 
time has now come to face realities.’’ Better late 
than never, of course, but the word now which I 
have italicised, strikes an unfortunate, though 
true, note, for our Government has long shirked 
facing realities, even of the gravest kind, as for 
instance, the rearmament of Germany. As may be 
recalled, Mr. Baldwin, indolently shutting his eyes 
to the facts, said that he need not bother about the 
thing since there was no emergency! But it is 
from not facing realities that emergencies arise. 

However, the particular reality which figured in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s peroration was his perception 
of the total lack of success of the Disarmament 
Idea, which was fathered by the League, but 
adopted by England alone, with the result, as he 
justly said, that it has proved a complete, costly’ 
and dangerous failure for our country. Yet dis- 
armament was supposed to ensure security and 
peace, but very late in the day he has come to 
understand that our disarmament has done nothing 
of the sort—it has merely made us weak and, in 
the eves of many abroad, simply contemptible. 
And so he now says that we must bring our forces 
up to the minimum required for our self-respect, 
by which it is plain from the whole tenor of his 
speech that he means the respect of others. 

He, therefore, concludes that in this ‘* workaday 
world ’’—it would have been better if he had used 
the truer cliché, ‘‘ highly competitive world ’’— 
disarmament must follow, and not precede the 
establishment of a sense of security. 
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“6 UR army,” Stalin said, ‘‘ is the army of 
the World Revolution! The army of 
the workers of all countries.”’ Words 

which do not quite tally with the Soviet’s repeated 

assurances that the Red Army is a_ purely 
defensive force, to be used only in case of 
aggression or attack, only if the frontiers of the 

Soviet Union are threatened. 

How incredible it seems, to those who remember 
the shabby, disorderly rabble of the Red Guard, 
who patrolled the streets of Petrograd after the 
October revolution, that these men could ever 
become the disciplined, well equipped Soviet army ! 
Those companies of soldiers, factory hands, work- 
men and peasants, some in dusty, war stained 
uniforms, some in sheepskin coats, some in black 
leather jackets, with rifles tied on with scarlet tape 
or bits of cord, and pistols stuck here and there in 
belts and pockets, with collars undone and caps at 
all angles, what miracle has transformed them into 
those well drilled troops who parade on the Red 
Square in Moscow, and pass in serried ranks 
before the giant sarcophagus of Lenin? The story 
of the forming of the Red Army is an amazing 
story, but it is written in blood and tears, to the 
accompaniment of a people’s agony, and the 
thundering crash of a falling Empire. 


EViL GENIUS 


Trotsky was the first creator of the Red Army, 
but it was Stalin who was called in when that army 
faltered, and when in the civil war the White 
Generals nearly broke the Soviet power. At 
Staritsin, at Perm, again at Petrograd, it was 
Stalin who gathered together the crumbling forces 
of the ragged armies, who ruthlessly stamped out 
sedition and revolt, and organised the guerrilla 
bands who eventually drove the White Armies out 
of Russia. And side by side with Stalin worked 
Clement Voroshiloff, former miner and herdsman, 
revolutionary, adventurer and soldier of fortune! 

The son of a _ night watchman, Clement 
Voroshiloff had worked in the mines when he was 
seven and learnt to read at the age of twelve. At 
seventeen he was already organising strikes and 
preaching sedition to his fellow workers in the 
factory at Lugansk. A little later he met Stalin for 
the first time at a communist congress in Stock- 
holm, and from there went to Petrograd to smuggle 
arms across the Finnish frontier, and distribute 
them among the workmen in the factories. Having 
founded a secret laboratory for the manufacture of 
bombs, he was arrested by the police, and 
banished to Siberia, but escaped and joined Stalin 
at Baku, working with him in spreading the 
doctrine of sedition among the employés of the oil 
wells. Finding his way back to Petrograd once 
more, he worked in one of the munition factories 
during the war, all the time continuing to incite his 


The Red Army 


By Meriel Buchanan 


fellow workers to revolt. When the revolution 
broke out he was always at the head of any raid or 
disorder, and, as soon as the Bolsheviks had 
assumed power, he joined the newly formed Cheka, 
and himself took part in some of the executions 
and massacres, till Stalin, made a member of the 
War Council, sent for him to aid him in the 
guerrilla warfare against the White Armies. Later, 
when the quarrel between Stalin and Trotsky broke 
out and the army wavered, it was Voroshiloff who 
turned the scales in Stalin’s favour, and was 
rewarded, after the death of Frunz, by being made 
Secretary for War. 


STALIN’S RIVAL ? 


Broad shouldered, vigorous and courageous, this 
former executioner of the infamous Cheka, presents 
a fine figure at the parades and reviews he is always 
arranging. Riding on a big black charger, the 
crimson star of the Soviet shining in his cap, his 
chest covered with medals, he watches the massed 
ranks of his beloved army pass before him, and his 
eyes shine with pride and exultation. He is 
President of the War Council, member of the 
‘** Polit Bureau,’’ Secretary for War and Defence, 
with the Navy and the Air Force also under his 
commands. Does he ever think of his childhood 
when he worked in the mines at seven kopeyks a 
day ? Inured to cruelty, he is ruthless in 
suppressing dissension or revolt, but he is 
immensely popular, and there are some who 
whisper that Stalin views his growing power with 
suspicion, and that the relations between these 
former boon companions are no longer as friendly 
as they used to be. Once, it is even said, 
Voroshiloff lost his temper and warned Stalin that 
he had it in his power to blow up the whole of the 
Kremlin, whereupon the Dictator thrashed the 
Minister of War in front of the assembled Ministers 
and Commissars. 


THE PLEDGE 


If it came to a trial of wills between these two, 
who would the army support? Stalin, the boss, or 
‘** Klim,’’ the commander, the Red General, who is 
sometimes pointed out as the ‘‘ future Napoleon of 
Russia.” 


Voroshiloff is not a military genius, but there 
can be no doubt that he has administered the Red 
Army with proficiency and far seeing thorough- 
ness, and that army constitutes the greatest bulwark 
of communism in the world, with soldiers trained 
to fight, not only with the sword, but with pro- 
paganda. ‘‘ I pledge myself,” runs the oath taken 
by every soldier in the army, ‘“‘ to renounce all 
activities and to hold back my comrades from all 
activities unworthy of a citizen of the U.S.S.R., 
and to concentrate all my actions and thoughts 
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upon the 
workers.”’ 

In 1932 the Red Army numbered 560,000 men, 
but when Elias Tobenkin, author of ‘ Stalin’s 
ladder,’” asked a Soviet official why a com- 
paratively small army was kept, he received the 
answer, “‘ The Red Army is not an army of 
soldiers, but of officers, of commanders, as we call 
them. Our soldiers are the whole of the Russian 
people! ’’ The Red Army can indeed be divided 
into two categories, a small, well trained regular 
army, and an immense armed militia force, for 
behind the regular army is the *‘ Chon,”’ the picked 
troops of the Ogpu, which in 1932 numbered 
50,000 men, behind them come the Navy and the 
Frontier Guards, numbering 100,000 men and then 
the Escort Guards, numbering 60,000 men. 

Besides these there is the army of trained workers 
and the thousands of men and women, trained in 
air and chemical defence as well as the Red 
Amazons, the women who serve in the ranks. 

All the time the numbers and force of the Red 
Army are being increased, the ‘* Osoaviachin ”’ 
(Military Preparedness Society) daily enters more 


great goal of the liberation of all 


members, more and more war planes are bein 
built; the civilian air force, with every machine 
fitted to carry bombs, is growing in size; ‘‘ Oy; 
latest manoeuvres,’’ Voroshiloff declared, haye 
shown that the army is excellently prepared 
militarily and politically. The Red Soldier is an 
ardent defender of the Socialistic fatherland.”’ 

And all the time an intensive propaganda keeps 
the war spirit alive in the Russian people, every 
factory has a ‘* military corner,” every village a 
** defence house,’’ every town a ‘‘ centzal house of 
the Red Army.’’ The idea that the Soviet js 
threatened with aggression from the imperialistic 
states of Europe, and more especially from 
England, is constantly kept in the peoples minds, 
In his book, ‘‘ Red Russia Arms,”’ John Baker 
White declares, ‘‘ Ask a Red soldier what he con- 
siders to be his chief duty,’’ and he is almost 
certain to answer, ‘‘To defend the workers’ father- 
land against Britain and her allies.’’ Ask a Soviet 
schoolboy what is his ambition, his reply is equally 
sure to be, ‘* Join the Red Army and fight the 
British.’’ And it is for this the League of Nations 
must at all costs be preserved ! 


These Must Go! 


By R. H. Glover 


HE Central Office is busy endeavouring to 
if silence Conservatism in constituencies repre- 
sented by National-Labour M.P.’s, and 
coaxing local Conservative associations to adopt 
National-Labour candidates. 


If there is firm refusal to surrender any more 
seats to National-Labourites, and candidates are 
found to fight those now in Parliament, the soul of 
Conservatism may yet be saved. 


Thirteen National-Labourites are in Parliament, 
and should be scheduled for demolition. They 
are: 


MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD (Seaham): It is a 
slur on the fair name of Conservatism that such a 
political leper was unopposed in the 1931 General 
Election. It must not happen again. When, in 
the 1918 General Election, he was unseated by the 
allied patriots of all parties, it was agreed that any 
constituency again returning Ramsay MacDonald 
to Westminster deserved to be disfranchised. 


MR. MALCOLM MACDONALD (Bassetlaw) : 
Bassetlaw is an historically safe Conservative seat, 
held by our party for 19 years, and only lost by 
over-confidence in the 1929 General Election. It 
is most unfair that Bassetlaw should be given to a 
Socialist, for no other reason except that he is 
Ramsay MacDonald’s son, who has already 
distinguished himself by endeavouring to give 
away chunks of the British Empire. Bassetlaw is 


a seat to be won by a real Conservative, 


SIR ERNEST BENNETT (Central Cardiff): An 
ex-Liberal who turned Socialist and won a 
neglected constituency by a minority vote in the 
1929 General Election. It was re-captured by a 
huge Conservative majority in the 1931 General 
Election. The Central Office pretence that Sir E. 
Bennett represents a non-Conservative vote of any 
size worth having is an insult to the intelligence 
of Welsh Conservatism. Central Cardiff awaits a 
Conservative willing to defy the MacBaldwinite 
caucus. 


MR. R. D. DENMAN (Central Leeds): Another 
ex-Liberal who turned Socialist in the Labour 
boom of 1924, and now expects Conservatives to 
make him a present of a constituency only lost by a 
narrow majority in the 1929 General Election and 
previously regarded as a safe Conservative seat. 


MR. A. J. FLINT (Ilkeston): Elected by a 
majority of two votes after five recounts in the 1931 
General Election. Insists that *‘ we must now be 
all united in our support of the ‘ National ’ 
Government.”’ 


SIR GEORGE GILLETT (Finsbury): A Quaker- 
Socialist-banker. A pacifist who championed the 
‘* conscientious ’’ objectors during the Great War. 
Secretary for the Overseas Trading Department in 
the late Government. Questioned in Parliament 
on July 15th, 1931, Sir George admitted that credits 
had been permitted for payment for a large quantity 
of war material, including 40 tanks, 79 armoured 
cars and munitions and spare parts, all licensed by 
him for export to the Moscow Soviet. A young 
Conservative candidate has been adopted for 
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Finsbury and has every chance of re-capturing a 
seat which was once a Conservative stronghold. 


siIR HOLFORD KNIGHT (South Nottingham) : 
An ex-Liberal who turned Socialist, and in the 1929 
General Election, won this seat, previously Con- 
servative since 1895. The South Nottingham 
Conservative Association passed a resolution last 
vear pledging support to the Government, but 
calling for a change in its representation when the 
present Parliament ends. This resolution was 
later rescinded. ‘The position is still uncertain. 
The Central Office is active trying to damp down 
Conservative insubordination which has attracted 
so much attention here that it is feared that the 
final repudiation of Sir Holford Knight will be the 
signal for a general Conservative revolt. 


MR. KENNETH LINDSAY (Kilmarnock): Civil 
Lord to the Admiralty and a member of the Union 
of Democratic Control, formed in August, 1914, 
for the purpose of carrying on anti-war propag- 
anda. Mr. Lindsay is nephew of the Socialist 
master of Balliol, founded the Oxford University 
Labour club and was first Labour Party president 
of the Oxford Union. 


MR. LOVAT FRASER (Lichfield): An ex-Con- 
servative who turned Socialist and won Lichfield 
from the Conservatives in the 1929 General 
Election by a minority vote. Lichfield Conser- 
vative Association has passed a resolution calling 
for a Conservative candidate. 


MR. NOEL PALMER (South Tottenham): Mr. 
Noel Palmer fought Farnham as a Socialist in 
the 1929 General Election, and only resigned his 
position as prospective candidate for that division 
one month before the 1931 General Election. He 
was forced on South Tottenham Conservatives— 
who were confident of re-capturing this seat, only 
lost by neglect in the 1929 General Election, with- 
out his assistance-——-by the Central Office. <A 
representative body of South Tottenham Conser- 
vaties have now demanded a_ Conservative 
candidate. 


SIR S. T. ROSBOTHAM (Ormskirk): An ex-Con- 
servative who turned Socialist after being connected 
with Conservatism for 40 years. Won Ormskirk 
for Socialism in the 1929 General Election, 
previously Conservative since the war. 


MR. J. H. THOMAS (Derby): Mr. Thomas's sole 
parliamentary support is now local Conservatism. 
He has addressed several Conservative demonstra- 
tions got up for his benefit, but his chances of 
re-election become steadily worse. 


DR. J. V. WORTHINGTON (l*orest of Dean): .\ 
mining constituency won by 1,524 votes in the 
abnormal 1931 General Election, which he cannot 
hope to hold. 

As Mr. J. H. Thomas is putting his son into the 
business, the Leek Conservative Association has 
been requested to adopt him as a National-Labour 
candidate. There is no other reason. Conser- 
vatives in West Middlesbrough were asked to 
adopt Mr, W. A. Spofforth, as a supporter of the 
Government, but he has since declared hostility to 


its policy of sanctions. Central Southwark Con- 
servatives have been asked to adopt Mr. E. 
Stanford, a former Socialist Parliamentary 
candidate. 


Conservatives at Blackburn, Bolton, Norwich 
and Sunderland have refused to give up one of 
their seats. There have been other refusals. 


Mr. Baldwin’s latest recruit, for whom a seat will 
have to be found, is the pacifist best known by his 
nickname of ‘‘ Don’t Go Dunnico,’’ bestowed on 
him by ‘“* conscientious ’’ objectors in the war. 
He was fined £20 at Aberdare police court on 
January 27th, 1918, for sedition ‘‘ attempting to 
cause disaffection.”” He has been addressing 
meetings at Seaham recently on behalf of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, and some _ Conservative 
association will shortly be privileged by a request 
to adopt him as its candidate. 


A Dream 


The Prime Minister of the Islands 
Said, would it not be fun 

To do away with all the talk 
And send the talkers for a walk 
And really get things done. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Said he would make it clear, 

That trade was really coming round 
By taking sixpence in the pound 
Off income tax this year. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty 
Said, the Navy before long 
Would be so strong it could defeat 
Any existing naval fleet 

If it should come along. 


The Minister for Air then said 
That he would take great care 

To build sufficient aeroplanes 

So that this land once more regains 
Supremacy in air. 


Then all the Cabinet Ministers 

Said they would work apace, 

And try with all their might and main 
To make this great land once again 
The pride of all its race. 


The Prime Minister of the Islands 
Said, reaching for his hat, 

We really should propose a Bill 
But nothing can be done until 
We have another chat. 


EpGar Norris 
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Great Stud Fee Gamble 


By David Learmonth 


T is curious how changing times produce a 
| different sense of values. Crimes which 
seemed heinous a hundred years ago now 
seem trifling and vice versa; remarks that would in 
those days have been regarded as intolerably pro- 
vocative are to-day considered mere friendly 
badinage. But in no greater degree have things 
altered than in what people would take a chance 
on and what they would not. 

Even fifty years ago those with money—and 
some without—would risk a fortune on 
the result of a race, on the turn of a 
card and sometimes on a wager of 
unbelievable futility. But when it 
came to paying for the services of a 
stallion they showed a hard headedness 
surprising for the age. Perhaps they 
considered this a business matter, and 
so not to be classed in the category of 
gambling; though, Heaven knows! 
there are few things more speculative. 

In these days an outstanding classic 
winner goes to the stud automatically 
at several hundred guineas. Bahram, 
this year’s triple crown winner, will 
command a fee of five hundred guineas, 
and very likely he will prove worth it. 
Anyhow, he is, I believe, full for 
several seasons ahead, so plenty of 
people must think the risk worth while. 

To say that there is a risk is not to detract from 
the merits of a great horse. There is always risk 
in breeding thoroughbreds. The point is that 
modern breeders, instead of preferring to wait and 
see, are prepared to step in and take a chance. 


Contrast this with the olden days. West 
Australian, a great Triple Crown winner, went to 
the stud at only thirty guineas. Lord Lyon, who 
proved a failure, started at the same price. The 
Derby winner, Hermit, started at only twenty 
guineas, which was increased to a very sub- 
stantial sum indeed after he had proved what 
a great sire he was; but it must be said 
that he blotted his copybook somewhat towards 
the end of his career. The great St. Simon 
started his stud career at only fifty guineas, which 
was later increased to five hundred, at which large 
figure nominations to him were re-sold at a pre- 
mium. This is hardly surprising considering that 


he sired winners of over five hundred and fifty 
pounds. 


There have been exceptions, naturally, but in 
the main these were of later date. Common, a 
deadly failure at the stud, started at two hundred 
guineas in 1888 and dropped eventually to nineteen 
guineas ; Isinglass and Diamond Jubilee both com- 
menced their duties at three hundred guineas, while 
Flying Fox went to the stud in France at the 
colossal fee of six hundred guineas. 


Bahram 


In older times, the value of money being much 
greater, it is only natural that stud fees should have 
been smaller in terms of sterling. Yet we find in 
the second half of the eighteenth century Marsk, 
the sire of Eclipse, who at one time had been 
allowed to run almost wild in the New Forest, 
covering mares at a hundred guineas a time. On 
the other hand, in spite of the fact that he got 334 
winners of over £160,000, exclusive of plates and 
cups, Eclipse himself never seems to have com- 
manded more than fifty guineas. 

Of course, like everything else, the 
value of a first-class racehorse to-day 
is very much more than it was in olden 
times, a difference accounted for by the 
decrease in the purchasing power 
of money and probably in some 
measure to the increase in the monetary 
value of the stakes. 

This latter reason, however, does not | 
hold good unless carried back for a 
great many years, since there were 
several races in the second half of the 
nineteenth century which were, on 
occasions of greater value than the 
Eclipse Stakes is to-day, and which no | 
longer exist. This, however, is a long | 
subject. 

To turn to matters present, a well- | 
informed Irish acquaintance gives me 
his opinion that the Irish Hospitals Sweep- | 
stake on the Cambridgeshire will be the smallest | 
on record. Recent legislation has, of course, | 
much to do with this; but he thinks the | 
main reason is relative lack of interest in the race 
itself. There were, apparently, many people who 
would go to the trouble of securing a ticket 
clandestinely for a race with the popular glamour 
of the Derby, the Grand National, or even the St. 
Leger, to whom a handicap does not appeal. 


Personally, I should have thought that the 
Cambridgeshire would have appealed more than 
the St. Leger this year, owing to the greater num- 
ber of starters and the fact that the result will not 
be looked upon as a foregone conclusion. Still, 
be that as it may, if the Irish Sweepstake becomes 
a back number it will have the effect of opening up 
the ante-post betting over here, since certain layers 
will no longer have any object in making artificial 
prices about fancied candidates in order to buy 
their sweeptake tickets cheaply after they have 
been drawn. This will cause many smaller book- 
makers to sigh with relief. 


Some light may be thrown on the Cesarewitch, 
the first of the back-end handicaps, by the running 
in the Newbury Autumn Cup, though the present 
favourite, Chrysler II, will be absent. He may, 
however, have run in the meantime. 
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The Parricide 


By Dan Russell 


HE big dog-fox loped easily through the 

young stems of bracken. His head was held 

high and from the clenched jaws dangled the 
limp body of a rabbit. Over the ride he cantered 
and through the thicket of blackberries on the 
other side to the clearing in the beeches. Here on 
a sunny bank basked his vixen and six cubs. As 
the dog-fox approached the youngsters ceased 
their play and ran to meet him with eager 
whimpers. He dropped the rabbit and the cubs 
fell upon it and tore it to pieces. The vixen did 
not move from her place in the warm sunlight. 

The dog-fox lay down and watched his offspring 
with slanted, amber eyes. Having satisfied their 
hunger, the cubs played like puppies; they chased 
each other and indulged in fierce, mock combat. 
One of the cubs, a dog, was larger than the others 
and dominated their play. He it was who first 
started the game of King of the Castle on a fallen 
tree. He it was who began to tease his mother 
by tugging at her brush. He gave promise of 
being a splendid specimen of his kind, but he had 
one peculiarity; between his eyes was a patch of 
white hair no larger than a sixpence. 

Father fox lay for a while and rested in the 
quiet clearing. It was a hard life for him for he 
was a devoted parent. A vixen and six cubs 
require a lot of feeding, and the hunting of food 
was the job of father fox. 


The Lone Hunter 

Throughout the summer the big dog-fox shared 
his family responsibilities with the vixen. The 
cubs waxed strong and lusty. Soon they were 
venturing forth to learn to hunt for their own food 
and then the task of the dog-fox grew lighter. As 
the cubs grew more and more self-reliant his 
interest in his family waned and his visits to the 
earth became more infrequent, until at last in the 
autumn he left his now full-grown family. The 
cubs could now procure their own food with the 
assistance and guidance of the vixen. The dog- 
fox lived solitary and soon forgot the little family 
he had helped to rear. 

On a December night two years later, the old 
dog-fox came out from his earth into a mild warm 
night. He stood for a moment testing the air with 
his keen nose. Then satisfied that all was well 
he trotted off towards the main riding. To-night 
there was a strange, uneasy urge within him, a 
stirring of the blood as mating time drew near. 
He raised his head and yapped three times like a 
dog. But there was no answer. He trotted on 
through the warm winter night. 

Three hours later he was in a large wood many 
miles from his earth. Again he raised his head 
and yapped and this time he was answered. From 
the trees on his left came the awful, wailing cry of 
a vixen seeking a mate. The old dog-fox yapped 
again, and again came that eerie answer. 


He trotted between the pale poles of ash in a 
frenzy of excitement. The vixen called again and 
this time another voice answered her from the 
other side of the wood. ‘The old dog-fox emerged 
into an open space and saw the vixen standing 
in the shadow. He walked forward and nosed her 
flank with his sharp muzzle. She moved away 
with assumed coyness. He followed and stood by 
her side, but she snapped at him. He suffered the 
repulse without flinching and again he caressed 
her with his muzzle. 

Suddenly the vixen stiffened and gazed towards 
the shadow of the trees. The old fox ceased his 
courtship and stared round. He heard a soft 
scuffle of leaves and then into the clearing came 
another dog-fox, a fine young animal with a long 
bushy brush. 


Battle to the Death 


For a long moment the two stared at each other, 
then the stranger advanced. Silently, on their 
toes and with legs like stilts, they paced round 
each other. The vixen moved away to the side. 


The two dog-foxes circled, their lips lifted to 
show the white tushes. But neither of them had 
the intention of retiring. Suddenly the young 
fox paused in his stride and flung himself at the 
other. The old fox, skilled in such warfare, flung 
himself to one side as the other charged, and 
snapped at an extended foreleg. He missed, and 
before he could recover, his adversary had turned 
again and they were rolling on the ground, a 
snarling, biting mass of red fur. 

In the ordinary way a fight between two dog- 
foxes is soon over with little damage done; but 
there was in this fight a ferocious savagery which 
betokened death to one of the combatants. 

Round the clearing they fought, leaving tufts of 
hair and skin upon the bloodied ground. And 
then the young fox changed his tactics. He 
ceased to run and snap and snap again. He 
waited for an opening and then took his hold. 
Grimly he hung on. The old fox struggled 
desperately, but his was a losing battle. Gradually 
his writhings grew feebler until at last he struggled 
no more. He lay a huddled mass. 

The victor rose and crossed over to the vixen. 
She came forward to meet him with waving brush, 
her slanted eyes glowing. Together the newly- 
mated pair turned and crossed the clearing; and 
as they did so, the moon slid from behind a cloud. 
For a moment every detail was etched sharp and 
clear in the pale light; the body of the old fox 


"upon the ground, the little vixen who had lured 


him to his death and the proud young dog. And 
in that sudden flood of light it could be seen that 
the young fox had one peculiarity. Upon his 


forehead was a little patch of silver hair, no larger 
than a sixpence. 
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WHY DID ME: NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Chancellor 
YOU REFUSE of the Exchequer, speaking of the Italo- 
LADY HOUSTON’S |ji Abyssinian dispute at Floors Castle, Kelso, on 
OFFER ? Saturday, said Britain had been “. handicapped 
by the fact THAT HER DEFENSIVE 
FORCES HAD FALLEN TO A DANGER. 


LON 
1935 


(After four years of disarmament) 


A General Election being imminent—it has at last dawned 
on Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that 


ENGLAND IS IN DANGER i 


(Here are his words) 


Chancellor 
Forecasts 


More Arms 
“THE TIME HAS COME” 


| OUSLY LOW LEVEL: AND ADDED :— 


“Tf Great Britain’s words are to be 
listened to with respect, if she is to make 
good any obligations which she might 
undertake, then she must be recognised 
to be strong enough to make good those 
words.” 

“Unilateral disarmament has 
proved to be a complete. a costly 
and a dangerous failure.”’ 


“The time has come when we must 
bring our forces up to the minimum 
required for our own self-respect ; when 
we must recognise that disarmament must 
follow, and not precede, the establishment 
of a sense of security.” 
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LADY HOUSTON 


In words coming straight from her heart 


WARNED, EXHORTED AND PLEADED WITH 
MR. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


Three and a half years ago Lady Houston wrote the following letter to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, making an offer of £200,000 towards the cost of national defence: 


“WHEN I READ THE TERRIBLE NEWS THAT 
OUR FORCES OF DEFENCE—ALREADY FAR, TOO 
FAR, BELOW THE SAFETY MARK—ARE AGAIN 
TO BE THE VICTIMS OF WHAT ONLY SOCIALISTS 
CAN CALL ‘ ECONOMY,’ MY SPIRIT WAS HEAVY 
AND OPPRESSED, AND EVERY FIBRE OF MY BEING 
CRIED OUTAGAINST THIS FURTHER TREACHERY 
TO US AND TO OUR FIGHTING FORCES. 

“NO, NO, NO! MR. CHAMBERLAIN. YOU MUST 
NOT ALLOW THIS TO BE CALLED ECONOMY. 
THIS IS NOT ECONOMY. THIS IS A BASE 
BETRAYAL OF THE PEOPLE’S SAFETY. TO LEAVE 
OUR HOMES AND OUR CHILDREN UNPROTECTED 
—WHILE EVERY OTHER COUNTRY IS FEVER- 
ISHLY ARMING—IS A SOCIALIST INVITATION 
TO OUR ENEMIES TO COME AND DESTROY US. 


Widened Gulf 


“It is sad to notice how Conservatives have widened 
the gulf between themselves and their Policy—for it is 
Socialism and not Conservatism that stands for dragging 
down our Navy, Army and Air Force. In Webster’s 
Dictionary, Conservatism is ‘ preserving and guarding 
the safety of the State and conserving its Institutions.’ 
The Navy, the Army and the Air Force are its chief 
institutions. 

“ ENGLAND—FORMERLY THE ENVY AND 
ADMIRATION OF THE WHOLE WORLD—IS 
TREATED WITH CONTEMPT AND DISDAIN, EVEN 
WITHIN THE EMPIRE, AS WITNESS THE REVOLT 
IN INDIA, IRELAND AND MALTA. 

“But, claw by claw and tooth by tooth, Socialist 
measures have been permitted by Conservatives to make 
the British Lion powerless to protect itself and it is now 
like a toothless old lap dog that can yap but cannot bite. 

‘‘ When the British Navy was Mistress of the Seas 
and was so called because it always rushed to the help 
of all who needed help no matter what their nationality, 
Peace reigned in Europe, for our glorious Navy ensured it. 

“But this happy state of affairs did not please the 
Socialists, and onr soldiers and sailors—our pride and 
our valiant protectors—have been hounded down to 
beggary and the Dole. 


An Old Hymn 
‘These verses of an old hymn haunt me day and night :— 
Christian seek not yet repose 
Hear thy Guardian angel say 
Thou art in the midst of foes. 
Watch and pray. 


Why were these words treated with scorn? 


Principalities and Powers, 
Mustering their unseen array, 

Wait for thy unguarded hours. 
Watch and pray. 


‘* Ponder for one moment, Mr. Chamberlain, and | think 
you will agree that no clearer warning could be given you 
of your grave responsibility—for YOU are the Watchman 
answerable to God and to your Country for the defence of 
the Nation. Can you, as Watchman, persist in a measure 
so fatally dangerous to the safety of your Country ? 


‘Weary and sore distressed after meditating deeply 
for many months, again and again I have prayed to 
God for advice, and I have asked Him if I am right in 
fighting in my poor weak fashion for the glory and 
welfare of England, and always the answer is—‘ Yes, 
you are right. Fight on.’ Therefore I know that what 
I am writing! to you now is an inspiration from Heaven 
to say what I feel I must say, to urge you to save 
Britain from the terror of Invasion, Famine, Pestilence 
and Slavery. 


‘‘ For the Russian Five Year Plan has only two more 
years to run, and Russia will then have an army, trained 
by Germans, of thirty million men and women (this is 
now accomplished). 

“IS THIS THE TIME FOR THE DEFENDERS OF 
OUR COUNTRY TO BE STARVED AND DEPLETED 
AND THE COUNTRY LEFT BARE FOR THE 
ENEMY? 

‘‘ A million of money has been voted for Dole palaces, 
and work is actually in progress to build new Labour 
Exchanges at a cost of £700,000, while County Coun- 
cillors are given carte blanche to pile up every 
extravagance waste can suggest and are encouraged to 
fritter away millions of money that should be spent in 
protecting us. 


‘But deeds are better than words. I now offer 
you £200,000 towards the five million required for 
our protection, so only nineteen times as much as my 
gift is needed to make up the five million necessary— 
a paltry sum to ensure the safety of the Nation—and I 
appeal to all, both rich and poor, to find it, for surely 
there is not a man or woman in England who will not 
echo my cry, ‘ Hands off economising on our Navy— 
our Army—and our Air Force.’ ”’ 
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TO 
LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E., 

WHO STROVE SO NOBLY AND COURAGEOUSLY TO 
PREVENT THE SURRENDER OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 
THIS PLAY, 

CENTRED ROUND THE GREATEST ENGLISHMAN WHO HAS 
RULED IN INDIA, 


IS MOST GRATEFULLY DEDICATED. 


PERIOD: Between 1775 and 1795. 


The Action of the Play takes place in Calcutta 
and London. 
WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
The bad feeling between Warren’ Hastings, first 
Governor-General of India, and his bitterest opponent on 
the Council, Philip Francis, reaches a crisis at the great 
State ball. Francis is warned, “ That man will kill you; 
you have affronted his wife and touched him on the raw 
at last.” To which Francis replies, ‘‘ And in to-morrow’s 


Council | promise to do more than merely touch him on 
the raw.” 


ACT II. 
Scene 1. Next Morning 


The Council Chamber in Calcutta. A lofty spacious 
room furnished with massive simplicity. The chief 
article of furniture, a long table of polished mahogany 
running R and L stage. Five high-backed chairs at 
table. Largest chair in the centre facing audience. Two 
chairs, one to R and one to L of central chair. Chair 
at either end of table. Each of the five places at the 
table is supplicd with sheets of paper, sandbowls and 
large ink-case with quills. To L of and slightly behind 
central chair is a small table for the Clerk of the Council. 
Floor covered with Persian carpets. A verandah behind 
Council Chamber running entire length of stage. Threc 
large doorways open on to the verandah, each of them 
nine feet high, through which can be seen large build- 
ings in the distance. Door R and L at either end of the 
Stage. 

The curtain rises on the Council Chamber occupied by 
two men. These two Members of Council are obviously 
soldiers. Both are dressed in the red military frogged 
coats of the period, white breeches and top boots. Both 
wear powdered wigs and swords and have the air of com- 
plete confidence in themselves which was characteristic 
of British officers in the eighteenth century. Major- 
General Sir John Clavering, X.C.B., the senior, is a man 
over fifty, stout, with a red, good-humoured, somewhat 
stupid face. He wears the Order of the Bath on his 
breast. The other officer, Colonel the Hon. George 
Monson, is a tall, handsome man with strongly aquiline 
features and a somewhat grim and determined appear- 
ance, which is deceptive, as his character is negative. 
They form with Francis the majority in the Council, 
persistently hostile to Hastings, and have gone far 
to render all government impossible. 

They are seated as follows : Clavering immediately on L 
of the Chair, Monson at the end of the table R. The three 
vacant seats are those of the Governor-General, C, Mr. 
Barwell in the chair to his R and Philip Francis at the 
end of the table, L. 

Double sentrics stationed at the central doorway to the 
verandah in the uniform of the Indian sepay, with 
shakoes, red tunics and long white trousers. They are 
armed with muskets. One or two chuprassis (Indian 
orderlies) hang about the entrance. 

As the curtain rises Barwell enters R. 


CLAVERING: Give you joy, Mr. Barwell. 


And how did the fair Miss Sanderson enjoy the 
ball ? 


BARWELL: Faith, sir, a vast deal more than 
I did. The six gallants who had dressed alike to 


WARREN 
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pay court to her, each claimed a dance, and | had 
to be content with only one myself. 

Barwell takes his seat R of the Chair. 

MONSON : Why, Barwell, if you will carry off 
the reigning toast you must look for these crosses. 
But give you joy, sir. You are marrying a great 
beauty. 

BARWELL: I thank you, gentlemen. (Turn- 
ing to Clavering). I hear there were high words 
last night between the Governor and Mr. Francis. 

CLAVERING: Egad, the bad blood between 
these two grows daily. We shall have difficulty 
in holding Francis back. 

BARWELL: For his own sake, General, | 
pray you may succeed. 

MONSON : Why not for Mr. Hastings’ sake ? 

BARWELL: Because he will cross Hastings 
once too often. I have warned Francis myself. | 
can do no more. 

Approaching footsteps are heard in the verandah, and 
immediately the sentries come to attention. The next 
moment they present arms as Hastings, attended by 
Major Palmer, his Private Secretary, who is also Clerk 
to the Council, enters the Chamber from the central 
doorway. The three Members of the Council rise and 
bow as Hastings comes in with a brisk step. He is 
dressed in a business-like brown suit, with a plain stock, 
the only suggestion of adornment about him being the 
silver buckles on his shoes. He affords a great contrast 
to both the soldiers, and to Mr. Barwell, who is as usual 
very much overdressed. Major Palmer is in the blue and 
silver of the Indian Army. Chuprassis follow them 
carrying half a dozen portfolios, which they place on the 
small table at which Major Palmer sits. Hastings takes 


the central Chair, bowing to his colleagues before sitting 
down. 


HASTINGS: Mr. Francis is absent, I see. I 
trust he is not indisposed ? 

CLAVERING: By no means, sir. He will be 
here presently. He charged me to ask you, if 
possible, to delay the sitting for a few minutes until 
he can attend. 

HASTINGS: A most unusual request, General, 
which with all respect to you, would have come 
with a better grace by letter from Mr. Francis him- 
self. I am not disposed to delay the sitting unless 
for graver reasons than a simple request from Mr. 
Francis. 

The door L opens and Francis enters. He is dressed 
for business in a dark blue suit, white stock, black silk 
hoségand buckled shoes. The light shining on his hand- 
somé face gives it its most sinister aspect. It wears a 
look of almost insolent triumph. As he comes in he 
bows to the Governor-General, who gravely returns the 
salutation; and then takes his seat at the end of the 
table L, placing before him a bulky portfolio. 
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FRANCIS: I crave your pardon, sir, for my 
tardiness. My excuse is that I was detained upon 
business of the highest importance. 

HASTINGS: It must have been important in- 
deed to outweigh that of this Council. 

FRANCIS (looking significantly at Monson at 
the opposite end of the table): But, sir, it has to 
do with this Council. 

HASTINGS: Will Mr. Francis explain 
himself ? 

FRANCIS (with a sneer): Have I the Governor- 
General’s permission ? 

HASTINGS: What do you mean, sir? 

FRANCIS (starting to his feet and throwing off 
the mask of deference): I mean, sir, that I have 
a matter of the gravest importance to lay before 
this Council—a matter which affects the conduct 
of the Governor-General— 

HASTINGS (interrupting sternly): Mr. 
Francis, have a care, sir,—have a care! 

FRANCIS (resuming his seat): Why, sir, if I 
am out of order there is nothing more to be said— 
for the present. But I will be heard before we 
separate. 

The two men glare at each other, while the other 
Members of the Council look on with bated breath— 
Barwell with looks of consternation, the others more or 
less exultant. Then Hastings, completely recovering his 
self-possession, speaks with incisive deliberation. 

HASTINGS: Mr. Francis, you have said that 
which cannot be withdrawn, glossed over or post- 
poned. You say it is a matter which affects my- 
self as Governor-General. Be so good as to open 
it to the Council now, sir—Now—and God grant 
that your conscience is as clear as mine! 

FRANCIS: Why as to that this Council must 
judge. For myself I declare most solemnly that 
the revelations I am about to make have filled me 
with the utmost sorrow. 

BARWELL (laughing loudly): Egad, I have 
never seen sorrow more effectively disguised ! 

FRANCIS: I must insist that I move against 
the Governor-General with the utmost reluctance. 
But the charges which have been submitted to me 
against him, and the evidence in support of them, 
are so convincing that I have no alternative, con- 
sistent with my duty, but to bring them to the 
notice of the Council. 

He opens his portfolio. Hastings sits inscrutable 


with folded arms. The other Members shift uneasily in 
their seats. 


FRANCIS: The first case which must be 
referred to is that of Mahomed Reza Khan. 

BARWELL: The _ former’ Minister at 
Moorshedabad ? 

FRANCIS: The same. The Council will re- 
call that Mahomed Reza Khan was dismissed and 
imprisoned a few months ago on charges of 
treason and maladministration. He was recently 
released. 

HASTINGS: (emphatically): He was not 
guilty. A good and Fonest man. 


Persons in the Play 


WARREN HASTINGS ...... First Governor-General 
of India 

PHILIP FRANCIS _......... Member of Council 
Maj.-GENERAL SIR JOHN 

CoL. THE HON. GEORGE 

RICHARD BARWELL ...... 
JOHN MACPHERSON ...... Hastings’ Successor 


MAHARAJAH NUNDKUMAR 
GEORGE FRANCIS GRAND 


Str E.ijAH IMPEY ...... Chief Justice of Supreme 
Court 

Sir Ropert CHAMBERS... Judge of Supreme Court 

Si JOS DAY Advocate-General 

ALEXANDER MACRABIE ... Francis’ Brother-in-law 

FRANCIS DIBDIN _.......... Writer, E.I. Company 

CHARLES SUMNER ......... 


EpGAR WILKINS _......... 
Capt. GERVASE BELLAMY Sir John Clavering’s Staff 
TjgUuT. ARTHUR FINCH ... Royal Navy 


MAJOR PALMER ............. Private Secy. to Hastings 
CAPO, Aide-de-Camp ,, 


THE LorRD CHANCELLOR LADY 
(Lord Loughborough) Lapy CHAMBERS 
CoLt. HENRY WATSON MADAM D’ARBLAY 
COLONEL PEARSE Mrs. CHOLMONDELEY 
Dr. CAMPBELL Mrs. BOSCAWEN 
EDMUND BURKE LAvY SARAH MANDEVILLE 
H.R.H. GEORGE PRINCE Mrs. TIMMINS 


” ” 


oF WALES THE AYAH 
DUKE OF NORFOLK LADY IMPEY 
Mrs. GRAND LADY CLAVERING 


Mrs. HASTINGS LADY ANNE MONSON 
Miss Betty SANDERSON RICHARD BRINSLEY 
Mrs. Fay SHERIDAN 

Miss GOLDBORNE Mr. WINDHAM 


Serjeant-at-Arms, Garter King-at-Arms, Peers’ 
Heralds, Ushers, Writers, Chobdars, Sepoys, 
Hookahbardars, Chuprassies, etc. 

(Most parts to be duplicated.) 


FRANCIS: Maybe, but he held a receipt signed 
by the Honourable Warren Hastings for five lakhs 
of rupees. Hereitis, sir. Did you sign this paper 
or not? 

He passes the paper to Clavering, who hands it on 
to Ilastings. Hastings scans it with a grim smile and 
passes it to Barwell, who applies his quizzing glass to it. 
The coolness of the two nettles Francis. 


FRANCIS: Will you deny your own signature, 
Mr. Hastings? 

HASTINGS: Never, sir. But this not my 
signature. 

FRANCIS: ’Tis very like your writing. 

HASTINGS: ’Tis very like a whale, Mr. 
Francis. How came this document into your 
possession ? 

FRANCIS: Through the Maharaja 
Nundkumar. 

Hastings remains unmoved. Barwell laughs aloud. 

BARWELL: A forger! A swindler! A man 
who has served two Governments’ and has been 
dismissed by both. 

“RANCIS: That’s strange, since Mr. Hastings 
has appointed his son, Gurudas, Minister at 
Moorshedabad. 

HASTINGS (icily): Are there any further false 
charges and forged documents ? 

FRANCIS (angrily): There are sir. And I 
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invite you to deny this—and this—(passing more 
papers). Have you received no bribe from Muni 
Begum? Did Gurudas pay you six lakhs of 
rupees to be installed Minister at Moorshedabad ? 

HASTINGS (decisively): This farce has gone 
on long enough. All these papers are forgeries. 
If the Council requires me to deny these ridiculous 
charges, it has my assurance that I have never 
received a single rupee from any of the persons 
naméd. I now call upon Mr. Francis for a full 
apology and an unqualified withdrawal of these 
monstrous accusations. 

FRANCIS (excitedly): Before 1 can do that, 
sir, | demand that the Maharaja Nundkumar be 
summoned before us to give verbal evidence in 
support of these documents. 

HASTINGS (fiercely): That scoundrel shall 
never darken the doors of this Council room while 
Il occupy this Chair. He is the greatest rogue in 
Asia. 

FRANCIS: He is the head of the Brahmins, a 
Prince and a former governor under the Moguls. 

HASTINGS: Enough, sir. You and your 
colleagues have degraded our proceedings until 
they have become a byword, but you shall never 
degrade them to the point at which a rascal like 
Nundkumar may be admitted to them. 

FRANCIS: I move that the question be put. 

HASTINGS: I rule you out of order. 

FRANCIS: Nay sir, you cannot do that. I 
call for a show of hands. The will of the majority 
must prevail. 

HASTINGS: The will of the majority! The 
will of Mr. Francis! Your public conduct, sir, 
is on a par with your private, which I have always 
found to be devoid of truth and honour. 

FRANCIS (starting up): Mr. Hastings, this 
is intolerable! I demand satisfaction! 

HASTINGS (also rising): I shall be happy to 
afford it. ’Tis time these bickerings had an end. 

CLAVERING (springing up): Gentlemen, for 
God’s sake—what! a challenge in the Council 
Chamber! If it were any other place— 

FRANCIS: Let Mr. Hastings withdraw the 
insult unconditionally. 

HASTINGS: I withdraw nothing. 
every word I uttered. 

FRANCIS: There is nothing for it, then, but 
a meeting—the sooner the better. 

HASTINGS: Yes. 

The three resume their seats. 

FRANCIS: And now, sir, will you put the 
motion ? 

HASTINGS: Never! 

FRANCIS: Then I must e’en take it on myself. 
(Rising). 1 ask the Council—shall the Maharaja 
Nundkumar be admitted to give evidence or not? 
A show of hands— 

Francis, Clavering and Monson put up their hands. 
Hastings rises. 

HASTINGS: Gentlemen, the Council stands 
adjourned till to-morrow at ten o’clock. The 
Chair is vacant. 


Barwell and Palmer also rise. 
two spring to their feet. 


FRANCIS: (excitedly): That ruse shall not 
serve you. The majority remains and will pro- 


I meant 


Francis and the other 


ceed with the business which has been placeq 
before it. 

HASTINGS (coolly): The majority can, ang 
doubtless will commit any folly that occurs to 
them. But their follies will be null and void, | 
look to hear from Mr. Francis shortly on the more 
important subject of our meeting. 

FRANCIS: You shali hear from me by five 
o’clock, Mr. Hastings. 

HASTINGS: At your service, sir. 

Hastings, Barwell and Palmer go out via the verandah, 
The rattle of muskets being presented is heard as they 


disappear. The opposition remain standing and look at 
cach other. 


CLAVERING: Mr. Francis, in view of the 
serious business which is before you, doubtless you 
would like to adjourn this Council until your 
affair with Mr. Hastings is settled ? 

FRANCIS: No, General, there is time enough 


for that. But for Nundkumar’s accusations there 
is no time to lose. I move, sir, that you do take 
the Chair. 


MONSON : I second. 

CLAVERING: As you please, gentlemen. 

He moves into Hastings’ Chair, rather pleased at his 
clection. Francis seats himself R and Monson L of the 
Chair. Then, as he sits down a thought strikes 
Clavering. 

CLAVERING: Our Clerk has gone with 
Hastings and Barlow. Who will keep our records? 

FRANCIS: I will. 

CLAVERING: Yes but, my dear Francis, you 
have to meet Mr. Hastings to-morrow. 

FRANCIS (grimly): So! You think I may 
not survive it? 

CLAVERING: No, no, my dear fellow, I had 
no thought of that. I wish you well with all my 
heart. But, you know, accidents are always liable 
to happen; and if Hastings’ bullet should find 
a weak spot.... ; 

FRANCIS: I take you. Colonel Monson, then, 
must act as Clerk pro tempore. 

MONSON: What! I a clerk! 
damned first ! 

CLAVERING: So be it, Colonel. I will hand 
in a précis of our proceedings to Palmer. If we 
are in order that will be sufficient for the record. 
If we are not in order it matters not whether there 
is a record or not. 

FRANCIS (vehemently): I'll take my oath, sir, 
that we are in order; and I make little doubt that 
you are now taking your seat for the first time as 
Governor-General in place of Hastings. He can- 
not possibly retain his office in face of the censure 
which I will ask the Council to pass upon him. 

CLAVERING (complacently) : I pray you may 
be right, Francis. And now let us call in 
Nundkumar. I assume he is at hand ? 

FRANCIS: Yes, sir. Of course I took care to 
keep him out of Hastings’ way. Otherwise—you 
saw how Hastings hates him? 

MONSON (laughs): Almost as much as you 
hate Hastings! You have never forgiven that 
adverse report on the Grand affair! 

FRANCIS (furiously): Colonel Monson ! 

CLAVERING (in conciliatory tones): Gentle- 
men, gentlemen! A sore subject! But let us 
have Nundkumar in without delay. 

(To ne ContINvED.) 


I’ll see you 
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New Books I ean 


Reeommend 
BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


HOUGH George Hawes and Edward Malone 

7 modestly describe themselves as_ two 

‘Colonels, middle aged and grey,”’ they 

have written one of the most interesting and enter- 

taining books of the year in ** Elegant Extracts ’’ 
(Lovat Dickson, 8s. Gd.). 

Both, of course, are colonels only incidentally 
and their joint effort, which is written in the form 
of letters between the two, covers with peculiar 
humour and fascination the period between 1900 
and 1923. 

All sorts of famous persons flit across the stage 
which moves from such distant places as Lhassa 
and India, Mauritius, Bermuda, Dublin, London, 
Paris, Athens, Constantinople, Warsaw, and the 
United States. 

Of the Aberdeens’ unpopular viceroyalty it is 
recorded :— 

‘The social round at the Castle got more and more 
democratic as time went on. The noble families 
ceased to come and stay, and it soon became hard to 
find even enough Knights and Baronets to fill up the 
State Quadrille. .. . Lord A is a pleasant little man 
with a wonderful appetite. He partakes of every 
course at meals, which are very lengthy, and then be- 
tween tea and dinner boils himself eggs in his private 
study.”’ 

The post-war letters are particularly interesting. 
Elsa Maxwell had just appeared. Boni de 
Castellane was still keeping his end up, though no 
longer in the pink palace. 

““T once saw Boni de Castellane come into the Ritz 
dressed in the deepest mourning, with a crépe band 
on his arm and the broadest of crépe bands on his hat. 

His white bulldog had a crépe ruffle round its neck. 


I condoled. Boni’s Aunt’s cousin had just been 
garnered.”’ 

“| asked Irving Berlin what he was going to do 
now he had become so rich. He said, ‘ Take piano 
lessons.’ It appears he can’t play.” 


The Chivalrous Togo 
Togo was often spoken of as the Japanese 
Nelson, though there was little resemblance in 
character, appearance or career between these two 
naval heroes. 


However, Togo was brought up in the British 
naval tradition ; his early gunnery course took place 
on board the Victory and it so happened that this 
also coincided with the anniversary of the Battle of 
Trafalgar. 

Little wonder then that his famous signal at the 
Battle of the Sea of Japan when he annihilated the 
Russian Fleet under Rozhdestvensky should have 
borne a strong family likeness to that of Nelson 
at Trafalgar—‘‘ The fate of our Empire hangs 
upon this battle. Everyone must exert himself to 
the utmost.”’ 

In Mr. R. V. C. Bodley’s authorised biography 
of the great Japanese Admiral (‘* Admiral Togo,” 
Jarrolds, illustrated, 18s.) are revealed to us many 
unsuspected traits in the character of a man whose 
taciturnity and iron control of his emotions were 
apt to creat erroneous impressions. 


As an example of Togo’s kindly chivalrous 
nature what could be better than his little speech 


to his wounded and_ defeated 


Rozhdestvensky :— 


“Defeat is a fate which may come to us all, and 
there is nothing in this to make one ashamed. The 
only point to take into consideration is whether we 
have done our duty. You and your men behaved 
admirably during the two days that the battle lasted. 
I beg to express to yon my respect for you as well as 
my regrets. Please get better as soon as possible.”’ 


opponent 


LATEST NOVELS 


With the Autumn publishing season in full blast 
it is difficult to keep pace with the vast output of 
fiction. But the selected list of books given below 
should provide a varied and satisfying diet. 

Among the more serious novels ‘‘ The Wooden 
Pillow,” ‘‘ The Long Tunnel,’”’ ‘‘ Darby and 
Joan,”’ ‘* The Safe Bridge ”’ and *‘ The Lion Beat 
the Unicorn ’’ stand out as being of exceptional 
merit, while in the ‘‘ Adventure, Crime and 
Mystery ’’ stories one. would specially mention 
those by Valentine Williams, Ben Bolt, Jonathan 
Latimer, Frank Clement, Todd Downing, David 
Frome, Nels Leroy Jorgensen and, of course, the 
collection of Buchan tales entitled ‘* The 
Adventures of Sir Edward Leithen ”’ :— 


‘The Wooden Pillow,’”’ by Carl Fallas (Heinemann) ; 
“ The Long Tunnel,” by Sidney Fairway (Stanley Paul) ; 
“Darby and Joan,’ by Maurice Baring (Heinemann) ; 
‘‘ The Safe Bridge,’’ by Frances Parkinson Keyes (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode); ‘‘ The Lion Beat the Unicorn,” by 
Norah James (Duckworth). 


“ Full Circle,” by Hilda Lewis (Hurst & Blackett) ; 
“‘ Lady Georgy’s House,’”’ by Cecily Hallack (Methuen) ; 
‘Frost at Morning,’ by Beatrice Kean Seymour (Heine- 
mann); ‘‘ Daughters Defiant,’”? by Henrietta Leslie (Jar- 
rolds); ‘‘ Memory of Love,” by Bessie Breuer (Rich & 
Cowan). 

‘Mountain Waters,’’ by E. M. Ward (Methuen); ‘“‘The 
Frozen Heart,’’ by Mrs. St. Loe Strachey (Dent) ; ‘‘ Long 
Harvest,’”’ by Mrs. Stanley Wrench (Jarrolds); ‘‘ Last 
Flight,’”? by Barbara Hall (Longmans, 6/-); ‘‘Chivalry,” 
by Rafael Sabatini (Hutchinson). 


Adventure, Crime and Mystery 


‘The Clue of the Rising Moon,” by Valentine 
Williams (Hodder & Stoughton) ; ‘‘ The Green Lantern,” 
by Ben Bolt (Ward, Lock & Co.) ; ‘‘ Murder in the Mad- 
house,’? by Jonathan Latimer (Hurst & Blackett) ; 
“ Picture Him Dead,”’ by Frank A. Clement (Longmans) ; 
Cigar for Inspector Head,” by E. Charles Vivian 
(Ward, Lock & Co.). 


‘““The Cat Screams,’? by Todd Downing (Methuen) ; 
‘‘ The Body in Bedford Square,’ by David Frome (Long- 
mans); ‘‘ The Adventures of Sir Edward Leithen ”’ (in- 
cluding ‘‘ Sing a Song of Sixpence,” ‘‘ The Dancing 
Floor ” and ‘‘ John Macnab ”’), by John Buchan (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; ‘‘ The Uncrowned King,’’ by Baroness 
Orezy (Hodder & Stoughton). 


** McGlusky the Seal Poacher,” by A. G. Hales (Wright 
& Brown); ‘“‘ The Carrismore Ruby,” by J. S. Fletcher 
(Jarrolds) ; ‘‘ When Spy Meets Spy,’’ by Roland Walker 
(Blackie, 3/6); ‘‘ El Coronel,’? by Nels Leroy Jorgensen 
(Melrose) ; ‘‘ The Lake District Murder,’’ by John Bude 
(Skeffington); ‘‘ Peril in Darkness,’”’ by Hilda Willett 
(Stanley Paul). 


‘* The Clearing,” by L. C. Douthwaite (Blackie, 3/6) ; 
“By That Sin,’ by Barbara Malim (Denis Archer); 
“Death Runs on Skis,’’ by Hetty Ritchie (Methuen) , 
‘* A Most Immoral Murder,” by Harriette Ashbrook (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode); ‘‘ The Perilous Errand,” by Morris 
Sutherland (Rich & Cowan). 


All the novels 7/6 except where otherwise stated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Lady —_— Is Right 


DEAR MApDAmM, 

You are quite right. It is singularly unfortunate that 
our champion at this difficult time should be Sir Samuel 
Hoare. The man we want at the moment is one who 
will combine firmness when British interests are threat- 
ened, with tact when they are not. Sir Samuel’s method, 
as you pointed out last week, is exactly the opposite. 

I see, also, that the question of handing over British 
territory to Abyssinia has once more been mooted—after 
the united voice of the Nation had been raised in protest. 
Cannot something be done to put a stop to this, or must 
we suffer in silence? Our time, perhaps, will come at 
the next election. (Mrs.) F. A. JOCELYN. 

Plymouth. 


Grave Misgivings 

MADAM,—Your outline of Sir Samuel Hoare’s pro- 
gress was indeed apt. I wish it were not so; for we 
cannot view our future save with grave misgivings with 
such a man in control of our Foreign Policy. 

Now, on top of all he has done, he proposes once more 
to give away part of our Empire to Abyssinia. 

I say let him go and live in Abyssinia himself and 
have a taste of Ethiopian rule. LL. V. ATKINSON. 

Yarmouth, 


Violating the Empire 

SIR,—In spite of the outcry when the suggestion was 
last made, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden have again 
made the infamous proposal to hand over a portion of 
British Somaliland to barbarous Abyssinia. 

This attempt to fritter away our Empire, involving as 
it does a breach of trust to our dependants, is in direct 
contravention to the will of the British people. 
Incidentally, as Italy has made it clear, it is not likely 
to lead to a settlement of the dispute. 

Can nothing be done to replace these Ministers with 
far-seeing and true patriots ? C. M. RANKSOME. 

Birkenhead. 


The Betrayal of Somaliland 


SIR,—May I protest through your columns at the 
renewed attempt on the part of our Foreign Secretary 
and Minister for League of Nations affairs to give away 
part of our Empire. 

The proposal, already turned down by the united voice 
of the people and Parliament, is an act of treachery to 
those of our subjects in British Somaliland who look to 
us for protection. 

Incidentally, Mussolini has made it perfectly clear that 
it will not contribute towards a settlement. 


J. R. GRIFFITHS. 
Harlesden, N. 


A Jurist’s View 


SIR,—I am appalled by the trend of British policy at 
Geneva. I believe that most of my fellow citizens who 
take the trouble to watch anything but posters and head- 
lines are with me. 

After over 25 years’ service on the Executive Council 
of the International Law Association, my apprehension 
is not only strong, but based on very close experience 
of the working of so-called International Law. 

So-called ‘‘ Sanctions’? cannot be enforced by the 
League simply because the League itself has—in Inter- 
national Law—no sanction. Hence the work is merely 
a cloak for the inter-meddling of such States as choose to 
play with fire. 

Great Britain is merely becoming the arch-meddler. 
So far as I can judge, your publication alone in the 
British Press is not afraid to tell the truth. 

Epwp. S. 


Constitutional Club, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C,2, 


Commonsense and Italy 

DEAR LADY MHOUSTON,—After reading your 
splendid article on Sir Samuel Hoare in last week’s 
Saturday Review, 1 could not help being reminded of 
the siege of Jericho. 

After handing India over to a pack of jackals, Sir 
Samuel now seems bent on turning a local punitive 
expedition into a major European upheaval. 

Surely after the intolerable provocation which Italy has 
received from Abyssinia she should be allowed to settle 
the matter once and for all. 

Our Government, which rightly sends punitive 
expeditions against troublesome tribes, is trying to deny 
Italy the right to do the same thing. In other words, 
while we can and do carry the war into the enemy’s 
country, Italy must be content to wait until her enemies 
raid her borders and carry off her subjects into slavery 
before she is to take any action, and even then is to be 
content with clearing her own territory and is not to be 
allowed, by following up her advantage, to teach these 
turbulent people a lesson. 

This is like trying to stamp out, say, the drug traffic 
by arresting underlings, while leaving the ringleaders at 
large. It is well known that these aggressive acts 
against Italy are encouraged at Addis Ababa; therefore, 
the only possible way of putting an end to them is by 
inflicting a salutary defeat upon the Emperor’s forces 
and afterwards exercising a firm control over the country. 
Only by so doing will there be any permanent peace in 
this part of Africa and only by such drastic action will 
the internal administration of Abyssinia be cleaned up 
and the dreadful canker of slavery be exacerbated. 


A. L. 
Hove. 


Tell England The Truth 


SIR,—It would be interesting to know what really is 
behind the attitude of our Government over the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute. I cannot believe that even our 
present Ministers would be so silly as to involve the 
country in the risk of war merely from mistaken idealism. 

If, therefore, the Government fear that Italy’s advance 
will threaten British interests, it is their duty to tell the 
public so candidly. LEONARD WALKER. 

Kensington, S.W. 


Persistence ! ! 


SIR,—I read that a certain English editor said that 
some man had been sending him articles or letters for 
years, but that he had never published one of them. 

Perhaps I have broken this unknown writer’s record ; 
for I have been sending letters to the editor of a certain 
Iondon newspaper for something like ten years, and to 
the best of my knowledge he has never published one 
of them. 

I think that nearly all the other London newspapers 
have published my letters, but this one editor remains 
obdurate. I write to him with the ‘‘ tongues of men and 
of angels,” I send him literary epistles, letters on sub- 
jects ranging from the use of pins to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation; I explore Heaven and show him its 
glories. All in vain. 

My one ambition in life is to get this dogged, 
‘‘ doggone ’’ editor to publish one of my letters Ten 
years from now, if the Lord spare me, I am going to 
write him a letter telling him how good he is, and how 
good his paper is. Then my life-long ambition to get 
a letter published in his paper will have been realised, 
and I shall die happy; unless, perchance, he should die 
before I do, and leave a tradition behind him that none 
of Charles Hooper’s letters or the letters of his heirs and 
descendants shall be published in saecula saeculorum. 

CHARLES HOopER. 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, U.S.A. 

[We can well believe it.—Ep.] 
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SIR,—The disagreement over milk prices is likely to 
bring agriculture into prominence. This is all to the 
good, as the public need educating upon this subject. 
The average person does not seem to care where or how 
food is produced so long as it can be obtained. 


It is to be hoped that full support will be given to help 
the farmers obtain that little extra 5d. per dozen gallons. 
The farmers take all the risk of breeding and feeding 
livestock, contending with disease, drought, etc. The 
proposed increase does not affect the consumer ; but, if 
the contract price is altered it may do so. The farmers 
have been badly hit with the big drop in pig prices, and 
many of them are struggling to exist. 

The Government would really serve the country if, 
instead of tangling ourselves up with foreign affairs, they 
attended to home affairs first, and placed our oldest 
industry on a sound footing. Our defences have been 
sadly neglected and we will have a very lean time should 
we be dragged into another war. Therefore, it is 
essential that we endeavour to become a self-supporting 
nation. 


No doubt a great deal could be done if the producers 
and consumers united and formed a league to watch their 
interests and get the Government to act. 


Puinie A. MADDOCKsS. 
146, Downton Avenue, 
Streatham Till, S.W.2. 


How to help our Air Mails 
(From the Rt. Hon. the Viscount Elibank) 

SIR,—The Federation of Chambers of Commerce of 
the Empire has been very active for a long time past in 
its advecacy of improved Empire Air Mail Services, both 
from the point of speed and reduced charges. Much has 
been accomplished already ; but there is one recommenda- 
tion I would venture to make which I think is supported 
by indisputable facts. It is one, moreover, which has 
already been put forward from time to time by other 
authorities, but perhaps without that insistence which a 
change of habit demands. 


Ever since regular mail services by sea have been 
established, it has been usual for ships to leave our 
shores rather at week-ends than in the middle of the 
week, and the British business-man has consequently 
formed the custom of posting his overseas mails on 
Thursdays or Fridays. 


So ingrained has this practice become that it is still 
maintained ; even in spite of the introduction of air mails, 
with direct and indirect contacts with most parts of the 
Empire, which leave at mid-week as well as at week-ends. 


I am informed, for example, that something like 
seventy-five per cent. of the air mail traffic to India goes 
by the Saturday morning service. 


If only business houses would make a point of 
patronising the mid-week air mails as well as at the 
week-end, substantial benefits should result. Air mail 
development would definitely be accelerated, since it 


would be possible to organise the schedules on still more 
efficient lines. 


The smooth running of Imperial air services is essential 
to its proper development, and wpon this, in turn, 
depends in large measure the reduction of air mail 
charges and the expansion of the fleet as a whole. 


Here, surely, there is a case where a little practical 
forethought would, in the long run, bring manifold 
advantages to the business communities of the Empire. 


ELIBANK, 
President of the Federation. 
The Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
of the British Empire, 
69, Cannon Street. 
London, E.C.A4, 


Support the British Farmer 


CORRESPONDENCE 


South African Ambassadors 

SIR,—The passing of the South African cricketing 
team from the scene of their well merited triumphs brings 
home with tremendous force the fact that the grand old 
game has done more to knit in real, sincere, and lasting 
good will and friendship even the farthest outposts of 
Empire than all the declamations of politicians, and will 
always attract when played, as our visitors played it, in 
the right sporting spirit. 

Apart from the playing success of the tour, they 
carried that high tradition of accepting defeat with 
equanimity and ‘‘ no moanings at the bar,”’ and in victory 
showed admirable modest, unassumed gladness—traits 
that will be a constant, happy reminder of a body of real 
good Empire sportsmen, who put side before personal 
ambition and always ‘“ played the game ’’! 

FRANCIS EDWIN TYLER 


(Late 1/18th London Regt.) 
78, St. James Rd., Holloway, N. 


“Church Schools” 


SIR,—In case any of your readers may be misled, may 
I point out that, in effect, the right of appointing teachers 
to Church Schools is the exclusive property of the 
incumbent, since he can control a majority of the 
managers. Surely the duty of providing a building (the 
council will do minor repairs and pay all other expenses 
of the school) is not a heavy one for the right of 
appointing what teachers he likes? Does anyone deny 
that he who pays the fiddler ought to choose the tune ? 

The Union Society, M. K. Kipp. 

Cambridge. 

[The point is the County Council do not do repairs, 
nor will the Diocese, so the School Managers have often 
to bear the brunt.—Ep. } 


If you are off Your Game 
Here’s a Remedy 


Six Golfing Shots 


Six Famous Players 
Edited by 
Bernard Darwin 


CONTENTS 

Introduction - ° - by Bernard Darwin 
The Drive by Abe Mitchell 
Through the Green—The Brassie and the 

Spoon - - - - by George Duncan 
Iron and Mashie Play - by J. H. Taylor 
The Pitch-and-Run - by James M. Barnes 
In Bunkers and Hazards’ - Oy James Braid 
Putting - a : + by Arnaud Massy 


An Appreciation 
““Sveaking for myself. 
I always go back to it.’ 
4 Prominent Golf Club Secretary. 


, when I am off my game, 


Copies of the above Publication will be sent gratis and 
post free on application to S.R.— 


The “Sportex” Cloth 
14, Warwick Street, London, W.1 
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MOTORING 


Bodies Designed by Law 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


R. HORE BELISHA’S latest move in 
connection with his campaign to reduce the 
number of road accidents .is an examination 

of the question of ultra-modern bodies. It has 
been suggested that some of these are so stream- 
lined that the driver is seated too close to the 
ground and, in consequence, is unable to see where 
he is going. 


While agreeing that no car should be permitted 
out of which the driver cannot see properly, I must 
confess that I have never yet driven one in which 
my view was obstructed in a dangerous manner. 
The argument, which I have heard brought up in 
some quarters, that in certain models the drivers 
can only see traffic lights with difficulty, does not 


seem possible on the face of things; for, the driver ’ 


being close up against the wind screen, his angle 
of sight when looking at traffic lights must clear 
the line of the roof. 


It is, however, more than possible that a pas- 
senger sitting in the back of a modern car of low 
design might not be able to see traffic lights unless 
they were some distance away. This is probably 
how the rumour of the existence of dangerous 


vehicles has arisen. Since, however, passengers 
in the back of cars do not have to drive, one can 
hardly argue that this is a dangerous feature. 


As a matter of fact no car which did not given the 
driver an uninterrupted view could compete to-day 
when so much emphasis is laid upon braking 
power, road-holding capacity, and other factors of 
safety. What would be the use of providing safety 
in one quarter and taking it away in another ? In 
other words, what motorist in his senses would buy 
a car out of which he could not see properly ? 


Personally, I deplore these efforts to influence 
design by legislation, holding the opinion that the 
requirements necessitated by existing regulations 
will ensure the safety of forthcoming designs. It 
must be remembered that the low centre of gravity 
of the modern car makes for road-holding qualities, 
without which no car can be said to be safe. 


There is also the other side of the argument. 
By making traffic lights high enough from the 
ground it would be possible to place them outside 
the vision of any driver unless he was a very long 
way away. But what is the object of this? The 
tendency recently has been to lower the height of 
sign-posts in country districts. This has been 
found much more convenient to motorists even in 
open cars, especially at night. 


The truth is that irresponsible theorists who are 
not motor car designers and who often drive very 
little themselves, if at all, are still devising schemes 
entirely on the basis of paper arguments which 
seldom get at the truth because they are not aug- 
mented by practical experience. 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


. 
ELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Yeunis, golf, fishing, bowling. 
0; Rec ens., 3 gn 
d. 3s. td. Fishing, Loch 


Luu., 28. 

Lomond. 
VIEMORE, Inverness-shire. 
Hotel. Bed., 100; Kec., 4.  Pens., 5 


gos. to 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 


shooting, riding, tennis. 

YLESBURY. — Bull's Head Hotel, 
A Market Square. B 4. 
Pens., 4 gus. .E., £2/7/6. golf, 
teunis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— 
B Victoria Hotel. c., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, goll, shooting, tishing. 

SLE AST. Hotel, Bed., 76: 
Bite, 5 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., at. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 3/6. 

LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. & C. 
licensed. Billiards. Very 


OURNE Bucks.—The Cak 
B Hotel, d., 20. * bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 an Tennis, golf, bething. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE.— Rigs’ 3 
B Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Goil, 14 miles. Yachting, "fishing. 


RACKNELL, Berkshire. Hotel 
Bed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens. 4 
W.£., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Gait, 2 


Sussex.—Sixty-six 

Bed., 33; Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 

w.k. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
‘fennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gus. W.E., from £1 per 

day. lLun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. "Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


OXON. — The Lamb Hotel. 

12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 

5 gns. Bet. per ‘day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 

URY ST. EDMUNDS, 

Hotel. Bed., 35; 5 

‘Lun., Die. 5/6. 


gus., 2 gns. 
golf, fishing, racing. 


UTTERMERE, via Cochermenth.- 
Victoria Golf, Hotel. Bed., 37; Rec. 
Pens., 4 gns. 13/6 and 15/- = 2 
Golf, own private Fishing, 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens., fr. 
5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din. 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden a Hotel, nr. 
Pembroke College. Pens. to 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. dat, 3 miles; 

boating, tennis. 


— Park Hotel, Park 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 gns. W.E. 
(Sat. Luu. to Mon. Brkfst.), 37/6. Golf. 


ROVELLY. —New Inn, High Street.— 
30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, Bede sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
clochey.  Pens., £2 10/- Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 mules away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 

Hotel. Bed, 10; Rec., 3, Pens., £3 10/-. 
E. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing. 
wis 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
olf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


CORNWALL—Sea View, 
Bed., Annexe 5. Pens., from 3} 
gus. W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


UI-VERTON, Som. (border of Devon) 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 ns., W.E., 12/6 

r day. Golf, 3 miles. ‘ishing, riding, 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal a Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms, 
Restaurant, Managed by Prop. Phone: 


Combe. low Hote an 
ens. 8. 
Lun., 3/6; bin, 5/-. “Boating. 


bathing, 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The jens 
House, Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed. 
.. 2. Pens. ., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Galt 
fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

23, Belhaven Terrace. -. 66; Rec., 6. 
ens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2 — Grand Hotel, 569, 

| "Charing Cross. Bed., 

110. Pens., W.E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis a Golf, 1/- per round. 


YREAT MALVERN, 

Royal Foley Hotel. bed., 32; Rec., 3. 

Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., icf - to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


YULLANE, — Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14;- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Hed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns, W.E., 25/-. Golf, tennis, bowls. 
Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., ; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., 
35/- to qe "Tennis, golf. 


ERNE Hotel, Beltinge. 
ed., 27; ., 2. Pens., from 4 guns. 
W.EK., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon.— Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns, to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High or 
Bed., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 13/6 


per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, boating, 

athing. 
NVERARY.—Arsgyll Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. 18/- per day. 


Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Gwlte fishing, tennis. 
English Lakes—The Keswick 


c., 5 Pens., 
5 gns.; 6 gns. et, W. E. fr. '15/- per day. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


”y IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C. 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4. 

3 winter £4 7/6; sum, £4 15/-. W.E., 
30/- Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


OCH AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe Hotel. 

*Phone : Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 

Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, 8.W.5. Tel.; Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE Hotel, a Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
., 86; Rec., 2 and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from 3} gns. Tennis. 

GUILDFORD HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. "Bridge. 

HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26; Lan- 
caster Gato, 2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. ’Pens., 
34 gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 

SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 —_ Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 Bedrooms, h. and c. water. Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/6; a 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 

Leicester Square C.2. . Pens., 

from 4} gns., wis £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6; 
in., 


Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel. Bed., has 8. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6 16/6. W.E&., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, fish- 
ing, bowling, can” 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. 
W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 

5 16. Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. poem, - — Chichester 
Arms aw Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens., 

£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 
TYNE. — Central-Ex- 
change Hotel, Grey Street. Bed., 70; 
Rec., 9. Pens. £4. W.E., 36/-. Golf, 

fishing, bathing. 

OTTERBURN HALL Hotel, —Bed., 44; 
Rec., 3; Pens., from 5 gn .E., from 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf my ‘estate. Fishing. 


EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 

5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing, 
ling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W.—Niton- 
Underclift Hotel. w Bed. Rec., 4. 
ens., from n 2 
Golf, bathing, aie. tennis. 


Surrey.—The Hotel. 


Pens., 5 ens. 
Lun., 4/6; ‘Tea, 1/9; Din., Golf 


Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel.; 
Cookson,”’ Padstow. 


PAIGNTON, DEVON.— Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed. -» 70; Kec., 3. Pens., 

trom 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season, 
W.EK., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotiand.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Ree. - 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lunch, 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Dinner, 6/-. 
Garden. "Golf, 3 courses within 6 mins. 


ETERBOROUGH. ~— Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 3) gns. 
W.E., 30/-; Lun., 3/6; in., 3/6. Tennis, 
fishing, boating, horse- riding. 


| Devon. — Central Hotel. 
ng Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 

from, £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
ennis. 


Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Merit 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. 

Rec., 5. Pens., 34 gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/- Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to- date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 


ALOP. — Talbot Boul, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; c., 1.  Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Golf,’ Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, YORKS.—Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
ed., 56; Rec., 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls. 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


.—Belmont Hotel. Sea Front. 
bed Rec., 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 
Ww. 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
go 
OUTH Uist, Outer 
dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 
4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to Rete? guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


Sauare, — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16; 
, l.. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/-. Din., 
Sup., acc. to eines Dn. 
cit, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 

Hotel. ‘Phone; Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. ss 
double, 14s. cdir Trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — pul 
Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed. 
Pens., £3 10s. W.E., 12/6 per day. Galt’ 

tennis, fishing, swimming. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon.—Beach Hotel 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


a: Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel 45; Rec., 2. -Pens., from 
5 to 6} gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3.__ Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM —— Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
65; Rec Pens., fr. 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
4 gns. Cw hf fr. 45/-. Tennis, Golf, bowls, 
yachting, fishing. 


YNDRUM, Perthshire. — Royal Hotel. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns 
Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din,, 5/-; Sup., 3/6. 

Tennis, fishing, shooting. 


IRGINIA Weter, ‘Surrey. — Glenridge 
Hotel. Bed., 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. W.E. “er ‘17 Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 
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ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, J ASTINGS. — Albany Hotel. Best posi- SOMERS PAYING GUEST HO 

Walton-on-Naze. English catering. H tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. {J ee 
comfort and attention. phone 761, 762. Se. See 10; Rec., 1. ae. fr. 3 eng 

ARWICK. — Lord paqunaber Hotel. OLMBROOK, Cumberland. — Carleton T . 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 44 gns. Green Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. Golf, Pimms se Hotel, hen f ton 
W.E., Sat.’ to Mon., 33/-. Golf. Leaming- Seascale 18-hole. Fishing, shooting, sea- gns. single, 5 gns. double. Billiards a4 
ton, 14 miles. Tennis. bathing, mountain scenery. Tennis. WEST CENTRAL Hotel 3 iards, 

NDERMERE. Rigg's Windermere LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. W.C.l. Mus. 1406, 

Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. Rec., 5. Ss. + 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din, 3/6 
W.E., £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. WOODHALL Hotel, College Road, 

ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine THE OSBORNE PRIVATE Hotel. wich, 8.E.21. Bed., 14; Rec., Pe nha 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3 12/6. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 24 to 4} gns. gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Goll, 2/6 pe 
W.E., “el: Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, Bowls. round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet 
Golf,’ bowls, tennis, dancing. DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. Sea front. YNT ~ 

Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large Privets House 
: lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 2 gns. to £2 10/-.. Golf, 2’ miles. Putting 
HOTELS—Continued IMPERIAL Hotel, facing green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 
sea. e nown 1 allroom ‘ens., A] ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hillsid 
UNLICENSED 3} to 5 gns. Write for Tariff. Cottage Hotel, i side 
NVERNESS —ARDLARICH PRIVATE 26/-. Lun, 3/6; 
a. art promenade 69. ort nder personal super- 
C. all Litt to all floors. vision the Proprietress, Mrs. J. Hotel, 
sborn 
Woodville, 14, private Bet 36; Ree, Bingle frm. 1/6 
ristchurc oad, 8 ass. ei. EA —, erton rivate 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. L Binswood Ge wat 
ec., 2. ens., 3 gns. arden. ° a ” 
i i to gns.; W.E., per day. 6. 

away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Rivié 
EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, Hotel. Near sea, H. Cc. 

RISTOL.— Cambridge House Hotel, 8 water 

Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every field Street. _ 3 gns.; W.E.. 26/6. in all rooms. Recommended A:A 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Paluer Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/ Golf, tennis. CARBOEROUGE, Yorks.—Ri 

. orks.—Riviera Private 

UDE, N. Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- . wr he Hotel, St. Mary mest. Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 

vate Hotel, Downs view.—Pens., from Bed., 33; Kec., 5. ens., 10/ nec., 5, Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. to 
2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 

oe OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL.—Ardshealach HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe H 

foe ens., ene - un., Tivate 9-hole, 1/- di 

= Din., 4/-. . Golf, fishing, bathing. Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. per 
sex. — Ye e . 

Rodney, Little Sodio. Pens., 3 gns.; ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet Be. 1.0.W.—Cromdale Hotel, 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 83/6. Golf, hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens, 
fishing, yatching, tennis. London, W.C.i. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens.. from 34 gns. to 6 gns.; W.E.; mi to 15/- per 

3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis 
HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the Bays OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pend H 
or Cotswo ours and all amenities. , C., +9, OV; 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 4; Bed oe Qt to 5 gns. ¥ens., 4 gns.; W.K., 12/6 per day. 
AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. ; 
ENBY, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 
BONNINGTON Hotel, Southampton Rec,’ 8. Pons. to ens, WE. 
rian : Row, W.C.1, near British Museum. 30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 
ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court Rooms. — Bath and Table W'Hote ORQUAY. — Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Breakfast, 88. 6d. Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
ons. from gns.; per day. W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1’ mile. Garden. 
wor Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1, near Euston and King’s Cross GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, Stations. Accom. 230 Gue Room, bath Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2% 
Sat Palmerston, Place. . from 4 gas. and Table Hote to 34 gns. Garden. Tennis, golf, 
0 ishing an mnis in neigh- 
ote. e Vere Gardens, 8. ° 
tom Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. b un., ho in 
tel, Ladbrok dens. 
MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road Hotel. Golf, Hotel grounds, ‘fishing, good boating. 
3 to gens. ; Reo., 8. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. Garden. 
fe) - ennis, go ‘ennis. 
ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracon- HOTELS AND LODGINGS 
dale Private Sea Front. NW Mote, ns. 
: u ens., 
ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Wim- MANOR Hotel, 32, Westbourne Terrace, aspect. Ideal Winter Residence. 
borne Road. Be d., 11; Rec., Pens., Hyde Park, W.2.’ Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens.. nt : 
ns. to 4 gns.; W.E.. 10/6 to 12/6 daily. from 3} gens. single; from 5 gns. double. 
Galt 4/- per day; (5/- Aug., Sept.). Garden. Billiards. 

OLKESTONE. — Dovegshive House MISCELLANEOUS 

gy light. Central NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2, 
We Fel 33 E. light. Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. ays. 

3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. MEMBERSHIP. of ihe, INCOME, TAX 
NGE ERV A 4 
Hotel, 8 ROUSE FRIV OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. Address, 
2.’ Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., from 28/-. Pens, from ene. Row, London, W.C.1. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, skating, croquet. Billiards, Ballroom, Tennis Courts. 

OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate. STAMPS 
gens. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. Kensington, W.8. Rec., 3. Pens., 

Golf, } mile. Hunting, fishing. from 3¢ gns.; W.E., 
EAKING 1 llecti oO uarter 

Satie eee be. ens., 3 gns. Go shing, Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gens. to £2 12/6. Fields, 14, Cursitor St., E.C.4. 

EREFORD. — The Residence Hotel, REDLANDS Hotel, 9, Leinster Gardens, 

Brood Street. Bed., 25. Pens., 3 gns.; W.2. Tel.: Padd. 7543. Rec., 2 Pens.. 

from 25 /-. Salmon fishing, boating. £2 10/-. Lun.. 1/6; Din., 3/-." Garden. LITERARY 

ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch Crescent, Kensington, Park Road. W.11. HE life of John Darcy. First_ Baron 

—a Country House Hotel. H. & C *Phone: Park 1168. Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Darcy of Knaythe 1280 to 1347. Messrs. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ‘Phone 596. Pens., fr. 2¢ gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10/6. 
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Blow to Dominion 
Shipping 
By Pakeha 
HE future of British shipping in 
the Pacific is at stake. The posi- 
tion is ominous. For not much longer 
can the Union Steamship Company 
of New Zealand and the New Zealand 
Shipping Company carry on against 
the heavily subsidised American 
lines, and unless prompt action 1s 
taken, the services which have been 
built up by British capital and 
British enterprise will go out of 
existence. 

The New Zealand companies, which 
also enjoy the confidence and support 
of Australia, do not fear competition 
under fair conditions. They have 
withstood such competition in the 
past. But the huge State subsidies, 
which are being paid to the American 
lines, are dealing a shattering blow to 
the Dominion services which are a 
vital part of the great British Mer- 
cantile Marine. 

The routes affected are those 
between New Zealand and Vancouver, 
New Zealand and San Francisco, and 
New Zealand and Australia. 

The American companies have now 
several vessels running between the 
United States and New Zealand, and 
these ships are continuing their 
voyages on to Australia. 

The American Government have 
not only aided their shipping lines 
with cheap loans—much below the 
market price—to build steamers for 
the Pacific trade, but they are also 
subsidising every mile that these 
ships travel. 

The recent report of the American 
Postmaster-General on ocean mail 
contracts showed that the Govern- 
ment was paying the shipping ser- 
vices over £7,000,000 per annum, a 
sum which exceeds the total amount 
spent by the companies on wages, 
maintenance, sustenance and repairs 
for the 282 American ships certified 
for operation over ocean-going mail 
routes. 

Furthermore, American legislation 
forbids British ships to trade between 
consecutive American ports. But 
they do not apply the same rule 
when it comes to American shipping 
trading in British waters. Nothing 
could be more unfair. 


Why is this situation allowed to: 


continue? The blame is in the main 
due to the reluctance of the British 
Government to consider methods of 
retaliation. 

Rather than offend the Americans 
(as they put it), they prefer to see 
British shipping services driven from 
the Pacific. The New Zealand and 
Australian Governments are ready to 
act in the interests of Empire 
shipping and Empire trade, but 
Westminster is holding them back. 

The continued existence of the New 
Zealand companies means much to 


the Empire. During the Great War 
their vessels carried tens of thousands 
of New Zealand and Australian 
troops to the various fronts where 
British forces were engaged, and 
they braved the enemy’s mine-fields 
and the enemy’s navy to bring across 
the seas precious foodstuffs to feed 
England and her Army. No other 
section of the British Mercantile 
Marine played a more valiant part in 
the Empire’s hour of peril. 

Every ship owned by these com- 
panies employs British seamen and 
provides wages and conditions for 
officers and crew far above those 
given by other nations. 

If these ships are compelled to lay 
up, thousands of British subjects will 
lose their employment. Great Britain 
too will suffer: all these vessels are 
built in English or Scottish ship- 
yards. 

At present the Union Steamship 
Company is building a liner for the 
Australian-New Zealand trade, but if 
it receives legitimate protection it is 
prepared to give immediate orders 
for three or four modern liners. 
Surely this point alone is worthy of 
consideration. 

Now is the time for the British 
Government to act. To-morrow will 
be too late. British shipping and 
British industry are in peril. Wake 
up, you lotus eaters. 


Australia’s New Chief 


Justice 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


GIR JOHN GREIG LATHAM, 

G.C.M.G., who is expected to 
become Chief Justice of the 
Australian High Court next month, 
will be attaining a long-standing 
ambition at the relatively early age 
of 58. Sir Frank Gavan Duffy, the 
retiring Irish-born Chief Justice, was 
called to the Bar in Victoria, three 
years before Sir John Latham was 
born. 

The new Chief Justice retired from 
the Federal Parliament only a year 
ago. One of his last political acts 
was to carry out a trade and diplo- 
matic mission to Japan. So well was 
he received there last year that a 
reciprocal Japanese mission has 
recently been to Australia and New 
Zealand ; it has led to the placing of 
Japanese-Australian relations on pro- 
bably more cordial a footing than 
ever they have been before. 

Sir John Latham might have been 
Prime Minister of Australia to-day. 
When, in 1931, as leader of the 
Nationalist Opposition, he stood down 
to allow Mr. J. A. Lyons to take over 
the leadership—and, as was foreseen, 
the Prime Ministership—he had to 
make a difficult decision which also 
marked a turning-point in his career. 

It was apparent that the Scullin 
Government was doomed. No such 


chance of becoming Prime Minister 
was likely again to present itself. 
Should he take up the succession 
which the forthcoming election 
practically assured him, or, as a 
Conservative, hand over to Mr. 
Lyons—a recent convert from Labour 
—and stand loyally by him as No. 2 
in the Government ? 

Sir John Latham made the political 
sacrifice, and with it no doubt 
reverted to the judicial ambitions he 
had long cherished. It was a move 
of political sagacity as well as a per- 
sonal sacrifice. The Nationalists, 
headed by Sir John Latham, might 
have won the election; merged into 
the United Australia party, with Mr. 
Lyons at their head, victory was 
practically certain. 

In the year in which he has been 
back at the Bar, Sir John has more 
than recovered his practice of pre- 
Ministerial days. 

In his several terms as Attorney- 
General and Minister for External 
Affairs, Sir John Latham accom- 
plished valuable work for Australia. 
It was his legislation which brought 
about the downfall of Mr. J. T. Lang 
in New South Wales. 

Sir John never had the common 
touch; a kindly character of sterling 
quality, he seemed, to the public, 
distant and frigid. Great as were 
his abilities, he might not have been 
so successful a Prime Minister as the 
less gifted but shrewdly picturesque 
Mr. Lyons. 


S. African Liquor Laws 
By G. Delap Stevenson 
THE wine-growing countries are as 

a rule both free and temperate in 


the use of their product. This at 
least is a generalisation which Eng- 
lishmen tend to make when thinking 
of the vineyards and cafés of France 
and Germany. 

South Africa is also a wine-growing 
country, but her liquor laws are more 
British than Continental, and for this 
there are several reasons. 

There is, of course, her long con- 
nection with England and the British 
part of her population. She has had 
to face the special difficulties of a new 
country which is being rapidly de- 
veloped by men living exciting but 
not always comfortable lives, who are 
therefore less likely to be temperate 
than a static community. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
there is the great problem of liquor 
and the natives. 

Before the Union, each State had its 
own liquor laws. Now, however, there 
is a general law for the whole of South 
Africa, though under it there are local 
variations. 

Its first principle is that in no 
circumstances can any kind of liquor 
be sold to natives. In some States 
this also applies to Asiatics and to 
the “coloured people”? of mixed 
blood. 
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There is total prohibition in defi- 
nitely native areas, which may be a 
large district such as the Transkeian 
Territories, or a native village or 
mining area. 

In addition, no native is allowed to 
work on licensed premises, and pre- 
cautions are taken to try to prevent 
them getting hold of the material 
with which to make alcoholic drinks 
of their own. 

The only exception to these mules is 
Kaffir beer, which contains a very low 
percentage of alcohol and is counted 
as having a definite food value. This 
is allowed, and in some cases sold in 
Government shops. 

In the Cape and Orange Free State 
there are also certain circumstances 
in which an employer can give liquor 
to his men. 

This prohibition for natives is in 
their own interests as well as in those 
of the white men. It is, however, by 
no means easy to maintain. The 
Transvaal, with its mines, is the most 
difficult area. 

In 1988, in the whole Union, 543 
Europeans and 956 non-Europeans 
were guilty of selling liquor to 
natives. Of these, 472 Europeans 
and 524 non-Europeans were in the 
Transvaal. 

In the Transvaal also the figure 
for drunkenness among natives is 
worse than in the other States. In 
1933 it was 13.21 per 1,000 of the 
population over fifteen years of age, 
which is an increase on 1925, when 
it was 7.88 per 1,000. 

In the other States convictions for 
drunkenness are in general decreas- 
ing, in some cases being down to J 
or 2 per 1,000. If the Transvaal and 
the other States are taken together, 
however, the figure remains constant 
at about 6 per 1,000. 

For Europeans the policy is gradu- 
ally to kill off the bars in towns and 
small establishments in rural areas. 
The date set for this to be accom- 
plished in 1937. 


It would, of course, be to the advan- 
tage of the wine growers if their wines 
could be sold more freely. However, 
they are not doing too badly, particu- 
larly in the export trade. 


In 1910 South Africa imported more 
than she exported, both of wine and 
brandy, while now her exports are 
far greater than her imports. 

In 1932 she exported 888,875 gallons 
of wine and 34,372 gallons of brandy. 
French, German, Portuguese and 
American vines have all been intro- 
duced in the Union. 

Viniculture began in 1658 in the 
very early days of Dutch settlement. 
The Dutch were chiefly interested in 
making brandy, but towards the end 
of the 17th century the influx of 
French Huguenots gave _ great 
impetus to vine-growing, and more 
attention was paid to wine. 

The whole industry is now under 
the control of a Co-operative Wine 
Growers’ Association which, together 
with the Government, has strict 
rules as to export quality. 

Since 1925 South African wines 
have been given a preference by the 
United Kingdom. 


Bulb Farm in Cowichan Valley. 


Romance of the Land 


of Flowers 
Vancouver Island’s New Industry 


MAY years ago a family migrated 
from Yorkshire to Vancouver 
Island, where, in the fertile Cowichan 
Valley, they hoped to carry on their 
lucrative trade of pig breeding. 

Like most Yorkshire folk, they 
were keen gardeners, and just to 
remind them of the Old Country they 
took out a few packets of seeds, 
including among them the sweet pea. 

British Columbia seemed to like 
the sweet pea, and the delicate flower 
certainly liked British Columbia—so 
much so, that the blooms multiplied 
to such an extent that they were 
allowed to go to seed. 

Just out of curiosity, a small 
packet of the Cowichan Valley sweet 
pea seeds was sent to a large seed 
house in England for comparison 
with the home product. 

To the astonishment of the York- 
shire settlers, a cable came asking 
them to send a thousand Ibs. of the 
same seed. 

Of course, they were unable to do 
so, but this chance revelation of the 
market value of British Columbia 
seeds started what is now a pros- 
perous business. 

The Yorkshire family entered into 
a contract to grow sweet peas and 
other seeds, in quantity, for the 
British market, and since then, busi- 
ness has been brisk. 

According to a report of the 
Dominion Government Fxperimental 
Station near Victoria, it cost 333 
dollars to produce an acre of sweet 
peas for seed, the yield being from 
750 lb. to 900 Ib. As these seeds 
fetch wholesale from two dollars a Ib., 
the commercial possibilities are 
obvious. 

It must be borne in mind that in 
British Columbia seeds are now 
being grown, not as a hobby, but as 
a main crop. The climate is ideal, 
which results in harvests of high 
vitality and rich, varied colour. 

Sixty acres are laid down for sweet 


pea seed alone, most of which finds 
its way into the British market. 

Quick-growing annuals, perennials 
and biennials are farmed, and the 
locality has .been found to be 
peculiarly suited for bulbs—acres and 
acres of tulips, hyacinth, and daffodil 
are making good dividends. 


Southern Rhodesia: 
Bees but no Sting 


PEOPLE who have a fancy for bee- 

keeping may soon be able to 
indulge their hobby though living in 
a London flat, and even then live in 
peace with their neighbours. 

There is a movement to introduce 
into this country from Southem 
Rhodesia a variety of honey-bee that 
is about the size of the common 
house-fly. The habits of these busy 
little fellows are much the same as 
those of their large cousins in this 
country, with the important differ- 
ence that they never sting. 

In their wild state they live in 
cracks in rocks, in holes in trees or 
in the ground. It is believed that 
they could be kept in a miniature hive 
partially buried in a window box. 


The honey is of a_ particularly 
delicious flavour. 

Though the individual insect is 
small, the quantity of honey pro- 
duced is often very considerable. 
They are dark, almost black in 
colour, and fly at great speed. Their 
name, in the native language, is 
Bongolowani. 

This bee, the Southern Rhodesians 
claim, never loses its temper and is 
practically without a sting. 

Which introduces us to another 
anti-sting campaign which this go- 
ahead country is launching in 
Britain. 

This time it is avoiding the Income 
Tax sting. In Southern Rhodesia no 
Income Tax is payable by married 
men on incomes up to £800. 

An attractive brochure has been 
printed with a foreword by the Prime 
Minister, the Hon. G. M. Huggins. 

He points out that the Government, 
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chino to encourage people with 
or: limited, incomes to reside in 
the country has followed a conser- 
yative financial policy, the effect of 
hich is that no Income Tax is pay- 
able by married men on incomes up 
to £900 a year and the tax on the 
next £500 is only 6d. in the £. 

Residents in Southern Rhodesia, 
he adds, enjoy advantages of climate 
and scenery, and facilities for sport- 
ing and social life which it would be 
difficult to equal in any part of the 
world. 

Southern Rhodesia is pictured as a 
“woman’s country.” Labour and 
service are plentiful and inexpensive 
and the woman can run a home with- 
out drudgery. Education is first- 
class and free. 


FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Whalers of the South Pacific 
By Professor A. P. Newton 


ig has often been said that ‘* Trade 
follows the Flag,’? but in the 
history of the British Empire the 
converse maxim has far more truth, 
for in many parts of the world 
British seamen and traders were at 
work long before the Union Jack was 
raised over their stations to afford 
them protection against their 
enemies. 

It has always been with the 
greatest reluctance that the British 
Government have accepted fresh 
colonial responsibilities, and they 
have only done so when it had 
become clear that otherwise British 
enterprises would be excluded from 
spheres in which they had long been 
paramount. 

The outstanding example of this is 
in the Southern and Western Pacific, 
where both New Zealand and many of 
the island groups were the scene of 
intense and profitable activity of 
Englishmen long before the British 
Government were forced to occupy and 
govern them to avoid our exclusion by 
Foreign Powers. 


The Pacific -was crossed many 
times in the two centuries after 


Mission House at Waikouaiti Whaling 

Station, Otago, 1840. The whalers 

were the first to establish white settle- 

ments in the South Island of New 
Zealand, 


Whalers and shoal of sperm whale off Island of Hawaii, 1833. About this 
time the New Zealand whaling grounds were attracting many whalers and 
sealers. 


Magellan’s and Drake’s voyages of 
circumnavigation, but very little was 
known of the island groups in its 
southern half until Captain James 
Cook’s - celebrated voyages of dis- 
covery in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 


Cook not only made discoveries of 
great importance, like that of New 
South Wales, and carried ont detailed 
marine surveys of lands already 
known, as he did along the beautiful 
coasts of New Zealand, but he re- 
vealed the wealth of the sea itself. 

He showed how the Pacific 
abounded in whales, and this was of 
very great interest to British ship- 
owners engaged in the whaling 
industry. 


Their old hunting grounds in 
northern waters off Greenland and 
Labrador were becoming exhausted 
just at the time when there was a 
rapidly increasing demand for whale 
oil to use in the recently invented 
illuminating lamps and for whale- 
bone for the stiffening of the elabo- 
tate ladies’ dresses of the time. 


It was not long after the close of 
the American War in 1788 that 
British whale-ships were sent into the 
Pacific to follow up Cook’s dis- 
coveries, and the first white men 
who ever lived in the island groups, 
like the Sandwich Islands in the 
North Pacific or New Zealand and 
Tahiti in the South, were those who 
set up shore stations where the 
blubber of the whales that were 
caught by their ships could be boiled 
down and packed into barrels for 
transport to the British market. 

The whalers were soon followed by 
sandalwood traders who sought for 
that precious, scented wood in every 
out-of-the-way island group, but they 
had less permanent effect because 
they departed as soon as the small 
supplies of the wood were exhausted. 

The whalers were rough and none 
too friendly in their dealings with 
the natives, but they were busy in 
a legitimate trade and would not 
have caused much harm to those with 
whom they came into contact. 

Unfortunately, however, many of 
the convicts who had been trans- 
ported to the new penal colony of 


New South Wales took advantage of 
the fact that many whaling ships 
touched Sydney to make. their escape 
from the settlement, and they were 
put ashore in one or other of the 
islands when they would not work 
satisfactorily on board the ships in 
which they had escaped. 

Thus white men of the most 
criminal and debased type settled 
in the Pacific islands to take part in 
the savage wars of the cannibal 
islanders and to do untold harm to 
the islanders with their vices and 
diseases. 

So serious did the evils become 
that between 1817 and 1829 Acts of 
Parliament were passed to deal with 
crimes (committed anywhere in the 
South Pacific islands) in the courts 
of New South Wales, and_ the 
Governor of that colony was author- 
ised to exercise control anywhere in 
the area to preserve order for the 
catrying-on of the whaling industry. 


But the British Government would 
authorise no annexations of territory, 
and the control from Sydney was of 
little or no effect. 


At the beginning of the ’30’s the 
principal whaling station was on the 
coast of South Australia, but the 
whales were either exhausted or 
migrated from the Australian seas, 
and five or six years later the 
greatest centres of activity were in 
the North Island of New Zealand at 
the Bay of Islands and in the South 
Island in Otago. 

It was in the middle of the ’30’s 
that a great French whaling com- 
pany, the Compagnie Nauto- 
Bordelaise, was founded to exploit 
the New Zealand whale fishery, and 
urgent representations were made to 
the British Government by the 
whaling merchants among others 
that unless the islands were annexed 
by Great Britain, she would be fore- 
stalled by France. 

Finally these representations had 
their effect, and the British occupa- 
tion was proclaimed. 

It was as a place of settlement that 
New Zealand was to mount to 
prosperity, but the share of the 
whalers in its beginnings ought not 
to be forgotten. 
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HERE must be many Trustees and other 
holders of gilt-edged stocks who are won- 
dering whether the time has come to realise 
their holdings of British Government and similar 
stocks or whether, when the Abyssinian crisis is 
past, British Funds will again assume an upward 
tendency. That investment trusts and other large 
holders of gilt-edged have already liquidated a 
portion of their holdings seems likely from the 
extent of the fall that has taken place in recent 
weeks, but sales have not been commensurate with 
the decline in quotations, though foreign holders 
in particular, appear to have been forsaking British 
Government stocks for transfers of their nervous 
capital to New York, bringing the dollar rate of 
exchange down once again to near the $4.90 level. 

The 5} per cent. War Loan a week ago was 
8 points from the highest level of this year, and 
even now gives a yield of £3 8s. 6d. per cent. flat 
or about Is. 6d. less to redemption, a return which 
would have been regarded as handsome a few 
months ago. Still greater has been the fall in 23 
per cent. Consols, which at 82} are about 12 points 
below the highest price of the year. ‘* Old 
Consols’’ are to all intents and purposes, an 
irredeemable stock, and the yield of over 3 per cent. 
is by no means to be despised when recent gilt- 
edged returns are taken into account. 


“Cheap Money” Remains 

The basic factor in consideration of the out- 
look for gilt-edged stocks over any length of time, 
is the weight of money available for investment, 
and here we have, so far, no sign of a change in 
Governmental policy and no sign of a return to 
dearer money. The Discount rate remains at under 
& per cent., and the likelihood in the near future 
of higher interest rates, given normal international 
circumstances, can be dismissed. Against this, 
must be placed the need for the raising of vast 
sums for the country’s neglected defence forces. 
Practically every Cabinet Minister has raised his 
voice in recent weeks in confession of our weak- 
ness, and this belated recognition must now call 
for either severe taxation or for a large defence 
loan, or possibly for both. This is definitely an 
adverse factor in the gilt-edged market and may 
for some time hold down prices of British Govern- 
ment stocks. But if a large defence loan is to be 
raised, then the Government will doubtless 
intensify the ‘‘ cheap money situation and 
exploit it to the full in order to obtain the cheapest 


Outlook for Gilt-Edged Stocks 


By Our City Editor 


possible terms for its new loan. Gilt-edged prices 
may easily have seen their highest of the year but, 
apart from the possibility of war itself in the 
immediate future, there seems every likelihood of 
a return to higher levels than those now ruling, 
and in that event the under-par stocks look most 
attractive. The ‘‘ dated’? 3 per cent. Funding 
Loan 1959-69 can be obtained at 98] to return over 
3 per cent. “‘ flat ’’ or to redemption and this stock 
may well prove particularly attractive to Trustees 
with whom capital considerations outweigh those 
of income. 


Harrisons & Crosfield 

Despite the jump in profits reported for the year 
before last by Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd., the 
Eastern merchants and produce investment firm, 
the report for the past year shows that this level 
has been more than maintained; profits being 
£268,284 against £261,504 for 1933-34. Pre. 
ference and preferred dividends absorb £137,800 
and the deferred shares again receive 20 per cent. 
for the year, the amount carried forward being 
increased from £134,556 to £141,007. Though tea 
and rubber producing companies’ shares have 
declined substantially during the past year the 
valuation in the balance sheet of the company’s 
investments at £1,199,000 is below prices ruling at 
the date of the accounts, so that the special reserve 
of £350,000 against investments is intact, and there 
is also a general reserve of £250,000. The con- 
servative policy pursued by the directors during 
the difficult years of the depression thus leaves the 
company in a very strong position now, a highly 
desirable state of affairs in view of the general 
uncertainty regarding events in the plantation 
industries. 


E. W. Tarry Recovery 

E. W. Tarry and Co. the South African mining 
and agricultural machinery and hardware mer- 
chants, made profits of £37,494 for the year ended 
March 31 last, against £18,898 for the previous 
year. The directors are wisely rebuilding the 
reserve, depleted during years of bad trade, and 
are transferring £15,000 to that fund. A payment 
of 10} per cent. is being made on the preference 
shares liquidating arrears up to June 30, 1932, and 
£7,202 is carried forward against £2,708 brought 
into the accounts. It will be seen that the com- 
pany’s fortunes have so far recovered that over 24 
per cent. was actually earned on the, ordinary 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £50,890,000 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
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EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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shares, and sales for the first five months of the 
current year have at least equalled those for the 
corresponding period of 1933-34. 


A Speculative Preference 
There has recently been considerable activity 
in the shares of John I. Thornycroft and Co., the 
marine and motor engineers, who, after several 
lean years, are believed to be doing well. The 6 
per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each 
now stand at 18s. 3d. and look a promising semi- 


speculative investment since the dividend is in 


arrears from July 1931. The shares thus carry 
24 per cent. gross of dividend or 4s. 9d. per share. 
Of the total share capital of £750,000, only 
£200,000 is in cumulative preference form, so that 
if the market’s belief in the company’s future is 
justified and the ordinary shares are correctly 
priced at around 14s. 9d., then the preference at 
their present price are extremely cheap. In the 
past, the company has enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity, over 30 per cent. being earned on the 
ordinary shares in 1928-29, and the company 
cannot but benefit from any expansion in the 
Naval programme, especially for destroyers and 
other light craft. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


‘Closing at Sunrise” Royalty Theatre 
By Richard Carruthers 
CCORDING to ‘ Ted,’’ who should have 
known, nothing ever happens at a coffee- 
stall. On the whole, I suppose he was right, but 
his own particular coffee-stall must have been an 
exception. Counterfeit notes were passed under 
his very nose, domestic quarrels reached their 
climax under his roof, old lags and suave villains 
ate their sausages cheek by jowl, beautiful women 
virtuous and otherwise, frequented his humble 
establishment, and in the end somebody was shot 
on the premises. 

The one trouble about Mr. Carruthers play is 
that as soon as Ted informed us that ‘ nothing 
ever happens at a coffee-stall,’’ we knew perfectly 
well that Hell would be let loose before the final 
curtain. The author was so anxious that we 
should not miss a single point that he wasted a 
good deal of time underlining the obvious. There 
is a good play here if it can be stripped of its 
redundancies and expanded to the length of a 
reasonable evening’s entertainment. In its present 
form it lasts rather under an hour and three- 
quarters. 

By far the best performance came from 
Frederick Cooper as an old and wrongly-con- 
victed lag. Mr. Cooper was condemned to play 
a part which is of the stage stagey and he managed 
to make a real character out of the theatrical card- 
board. Mark Daly was a tower of strength as 
the coffee-stall proprietor and Joan Marion was, 
Heaven be praised, natural and sincere as a colour- 
less heroine. Edwin Ellis and Colin Gordon were 
effective in their different ways, and Norman 
Shelley enjoyed himself enormously for a brief 
moment. Mr. Campbell Gullan’s production was 
excellent. 


“Karl and Anna” Gate Theatre 
By Leonhard Frank 

Norman Marshall has chosen a rather gloomy 
play with which to begin the season at the Gate 
Theatre. 

‘“* Karl and Anna ”’ (English version by Norman 
Alexander) opens in a Russian prison camp and 
we learn of the friendship that has developed, 
through constant association, between Richard, 
who is a married man, and Karl, who is not. 

Richard talks to Karl continually of his wife 
Anna, so much so that Karl soon feels that he 
knows Anna intimately. Karl escapes from the 
camp and seeks out Anna in Berlin, presenting 
himself as Richard, her husband. Anna does not 
believe his story, but she falls in love with him. 
Ultimately Richard himself returns and we have 
the old problem of the eternal triangle, the author’s 
solution of which may or may not satisfy you. 

Helen Goss as ‘‘ Anna ”’ gave a sympathetic and 
moving performance and Andrew Cruikshank, as 
‘* Karl’? improved as the play proceeded, but 
Arthur Young, in spite of the sincerity of his work, 
was unable to make much of the thankless part of 
Richard. 

The play was well-produced on somewhat austere 
lines by Norman Marshall, C.S. 
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CINEMA 


Jazz Comedy 


BY MARK FORREST 


OMEONE wrote that humour was an exhala- 
tion from deep waters; if any is to be 
extracted from the new Russian picture at 

' the Academy, the waters must be very deep indeed. 

What makes the film interesting is the fact that 

Russia is trying to laugh again, and this is the first 

public recording of the phenomenon. It laughs 

apparently at very much the same things as 
children delight in, things which are obvious to the 
eye and crude in their appeal. 


After the many gloomy and one-sided arguments 
to which the world has been treated, Jazz Comedy 
marks an extraordinary change of front. The 
development, however, is not one which should be 
encouraged, for there is littke humour in watching 
a bull and a pig ‘‘ gate crash ”’ a party, the one to 
retire to the hostess’s bed and the other to a dish 
on the table. I had thought when the sequence 
started that we were to be treated to the usual 
Russian satire on the ways of the idle rich, but 
there is no sting in this lash and the beginning, 
which is in bad taste, is followed by an end which 
is in worse. 

The spectacle of a jazz band following a hearse 
playing the funeral march, and later mounting the 
hearse, which so far as I could make out, had a 
coffin already in it, is not funny except to those 
who have no sense of values. 


Order of the Red Star 


A picture which manages to combine a bull, a 
pig, a hearse and a jazz band appears to need some 
explanation, but actually not much is required. A 
shepherd, like the pied piper of Hamlin, charms 


the animals with music so that when he is invited 


to a party in mistake for another musician, they 
follow his flute. Subsequently, still mistaken for 
the same musician, he manages to get into the 
Opera House where he conducts Lizst’s Rhapsodie 
Hongroise No. 2 in a highly original manner which 
provides the film with one of its few really humor- 
ous touches. His identity is discovered, but he is 
rescued by a jazz band whose conductor he 
eventually becomes. 


Mr. Alexandrov, who directs this picture, has 
been awarded the Order of the Red Star for his 
pains, and the film has been referred to as a cross 
between the ‘Marx Brothers and Mr. Clair. As 
there is a world of difference between them, any 
film which has any pretention to humour can be 
fitted into the gap, even this one. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St.. Ger. 2981. 
SOMETHING NEW! 
A Riot of Fun from Russia that has set all Europe Laughing ! 


ALEXANDROV'S “JAZZ COMEDY” (uv) 


BROADCASTING 


The Search for Talent 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HILE the Variety Director has beep 

unobtrusively organising his Big Pro. 

gramme Drive and his intensive Search for 
Talent, I have been endeavouring in my small way 
to collate the opinions of ordinary listeners. ] 
have persuaded licence-holders of various types 
and in various walks of life to tell me whether these 
Herculean labours of Mr. Maschwitz have pro. 
duced anything of importance to them. I have 
been depressed but not surprised by the replies 
which I have elicited. 


It appears that nobody knows anything about a 
Programme Drive and that the Search for Talent 
is frequently confused with the Hunting of the 
Snark. The listener can only judge the efficacy 
of intensive effort by its effect on the programmes, 
It does not really matter to him how far afield 
Mr. Maschwitz and his boys have gone if they have 
failed to bring home any bacon. That the bacon 
is lamentably inadequate in quantity and 
unpleasantly streaky in quality seems to be the 
unanimous opinion of my informants. 


Dictatorial Treatment 


So much, of course, I knew already, but I was 
not altogether prepared for the strictures of a 
foreman-engineer acquaintance of mine. The 
quality of the programmes does not worry him a 
great deal. He is tired when he gets home from 
work and in consequence is not inclined to be too 
critical. What exasperates him beyond endurance 
is the method of presentation. In his view even a 
light programme is projected either with a super- 
cilious sneer or with a ‘‘ take-it-or-leave-it ’’ snort. 
He pay his 10s. and expects courtesy and 
deprecates snobbery. 


I have every sympathy with him and | must 
confess that I find myself writhing under the com- 
placent and dictatorial treatment meted out to me 
by the announcers and compéres of the various 
programmes. Why, should I and my foreman 
friend be treated as though we were extremely 
fortunate to have the opportunity of hearing the 
dim and flimsy clap-trap provided by the inmates 
of Broadcasting House? Granted that the pro- 
grammes are devised and presented by people who 
are so conscious of their effortless superiority as to 
be completely unconscious of their ineffable in- 
adequacy, there is still no reason why programmes 
should be heaved at the listener like so many 
brick-bats. 


Broadcasting, as my foreman and I know well, 
should be an intimate and friendly thing. We 
admit it into our homes and we expect it to behave 
itself. When we find it putting on airs for no 
reason at all we are inclined to resent its intrusion 
and to treat it as we would treat any other 
unwelcome visitor, 
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CITIZENS OF LONDON 


By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


LONDONERS, 


OU are Citizens of no mean 
City and yet—the London 

we love and are so proud of — 
is the only Capital without any 


Defence against an invasion from 
the Air! 


O you realise what this 


means ? 


T means that your homes 
and your children could be 
destroyed in a few hours. 


A® you content—IN ORDER 

TO PLEASE THE PRIME 
MINISTER—to remain in this 
deadly peril ? 


HE finest 


bravest airmen are eagerly 


machines and 


waiting to be employed to 
protect you. 


D° you want this protection 7 


AM told it will cost two 

hundred thousand pounds, 
and I will gladly give this sum to 
save London and its inhabitants 
from this terrible danger—as 
a Christmas Present to my 
Country. 


HE Government will do 

nothing unless YOU tell 
them they MUST accept my 
offer. 


Your true Friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 
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Mr. BALDWIN'S “SHEET ANCHOR” 


BY LUCY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


What is the League of Nations? It is a League designed by the late 
American President Wilson which the American Nation very wisely refused to 
have anything to do with— FOISTED BY HIM ON ENGLAND—which 
Mr. Baldwin now actually describes to a Yorkshire audience as the “SHEET 
ANCHOR” OF THE GOVERNMENT! ! 

The Policy of the League of Nations is to denationalise nations and destroy 
their individuality. Itis pernicious and destructive to the independence of the 
people—by usurping their sovereignty, and although it has no power and no 
right to do soit orders countries to War over quarrels which do not concern 
them! The League of Nations is inherently Socialist, international and 
communistic. 

YET THE LEADER OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY DOES 
NOT HESITATE TO ASK HIS FOLLOWERS TO SUPPORT THIS 
ORGANISATION WHICH STRIKES AT THE VERY HEART OF 
CONSERVATISM AND FREEDOM— AND CALLS IT THE “SHEET 
ANCHOR” OF HIS GOVERNMENT —A statement I flatly contradict. 
THE “SHEET ANCHOR” OF ENGLAND ALWAYS HAS BEEN A 
GREAT AND GLORIOUS NAVY. 

Now as Mr. Baldwin is only in his present position through the votes of 
Conservatives who put him there and who voted for a Conservative Government 
—let us ask ourselves this question :— 


WHAT IS CONSERVATISM ? 


As its name implies it represents that vast body of English opinion that seeks 
to CONSERVE certain recognised principles of Government—and all the great 
reforms in the last century have been on the initiative of Conservatives—as one 
can find out by reading history. 

The first principle of CONSERVATISM—is the preservation of the 
MONARCHY —which Sir Stafford Cripps wishes to destroy — 
strengthening the ties of Empire by bringing the Dominions and Colonies 
into the closest relationship with the Mother Country and— ABOVE ALL 
AND BEFORE ALL— maintaining the Armed Forces of the Realm on the 
same high level that has always made our national will predominant and 
respected in the councils of Europe because our Navy was_ invincible. 
Conservative principles are simple but they aim fundamentally in preserving 
the safety of every Englishman and Englishwoman. 

It is a bird of ill omen that soils the nest that it was reared in—but that is 
exactly what Stanley Baldwin has done. Nurtured in Conservatism he owes 
his great position as Leader of the Conservative Party to Conservatives. Where 
would he be to-day if Conservatives—foolishly against their better judgment— 
had not listened to his crocodile tears a few years ago and permitted him to 
carry on again after they knew in their hearts that he had failed them and that 
they could not trust him and they were right in doubting him and wishing to 
get rid of him for, in the vernacular of the day, “‘ He has done them dirty.” 

So that —as this proves — Mr. Baldwin’s position depends entirely upon 
Conservatism and yet he has thrown all Conservative principles to the winds and 
it is the duty of all who love their King and country to DENOUNCE THIS 
FRAUDULENT DICTATORSHIP CALLING ITSELF “NATIONAL” 
which has basely betrayed the Country by squandering the Nation’s resources, 
weakening its faith, breaking its heart and destroying its very soul. 

And remember that Mussolini—Mussolini alone—has saved us from the 
humiliating and disgraceful gesture by which Mr. Eden tried to bribe him—but 
he has not yet answered my question—What was the bribe he promised to 
Russia—WAS IT INDIA? 
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